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“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up along 
the tracks when the Zephyr made its record- 
breaking run from Denver to Chicago in 1934. 






Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the horsepower per cylinder. 





This new Diesel brought a new kind Suddenly a mechanized war broke One of the pressing needs was power 
of railroading. Soon it was powering over us. And urgent demands for plants for submarines. Today some of those 
trains all over the United States, with this compact, economical power same eleven-year-olds who cheered the 
an economy never before equalled. plant arose from many sources. Diesel-powered Zephyr now operate subma- 


rines pow®red with similar Diesel engines. 





And the Diesels are doing a spectacular In landing barges, ships and many 
job in the “hush-bush” service — cruising types of naval equipment, Diesel 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping engines prove again and again how 
into enemy harbors, sinking enemy ships. dependable they are. They are com- 


ing through with flying colors in 
many branches of the services. 
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Balkans Rocked 
By Russian Blows 


The Balkan “powder-keg” has ex- 
ploded, and this time right in the 
Fuehrer's face. 

The Balkan Peninsula is called the 
“powder keg of Europe” because so 
many wars have begun there. The 
Balkan countries are Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Hungary and part of Turkey. 

Romania has been knocked out ot 
the war. Bulgaria has asked the Al- 
lies for armistice terms. German arm- 
ies seeking to escape, must fight not 
only the Russians, but their former 
allies. 

The Ploesti oilfields in Romania, 
which once fueled Hitler's panzer 
divisions, are now in Russian hands. 
The whole southeastern wall of Fort- 
ress Europe has fallen like a house 
of cards before the Russian on- 
slaught. 

Smashing through weak German 
defences, the Russians captured the 
Black Sea port of Constanta, 29 miles 
from Bulgaria. Russian tanks and 
cavalry then swept ahead to capture 
the great Romanian oil refinery city 
of Ploesti, with the richest oil fields 
in Europe. 

The loss of Ploesti is a crippling 
one to Hitler. He has long since lost 
the rich oil fields of the Caucasus, in 
Russia. Now, with Ploesti gone, Hit 
ler must depend on Germany’s own 
production of synthetic oil. But this 
too is failing him. Allied bombers 


are striking relentlessly, day afte: 
day, at synthetic oil plants in Ger- 
many. 


SOME OIL IN STORAGE 


Hitler has lost the battle for oil. 
Although Germany has in storage 
many thousands of gallons of oil, this 
supply will be exhausted in a matter 
of months. Then, Hitler’s tanks and 


trucks will stall by the wayside. 
Having won Ploesti, the Russians 

drove ahead and entered the city of 

Bucharest, capital of Romania. Bu- 
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Map copyright 1944 by Field Publications 


Arrows mark drives of Russians into Poland and Balkans. 
Colored areas mark extent of Russian advance up to Sept. 9. 


charest has been in the hands of loyal 
Romanian troops since August 23, 
when King Michael switched sides 
and joined the Allies. So ended a 13- 
day Russian offensive which covered 
220 miles, and resulted in the capture 
of over 360,000 Germans and Ro- 
manians. The German prisoners in- 
cluded 33 Generals 


When Romania surrendered and 
joined the Allies, it was a severe blow 
to Germany. Romania had been one 
of the staunchest of Hitler’s partners. 
Last year, more than 1,000,000 tons 
of Romanian wheat went to feed the 
Germans. About 15 per cent of Ger- 
many’s manganese came from Ro- 
manian mines (Continued on page 4) 
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Hungary, under the dictatorship 
of Admiral Horthy, had decided to 
continue as an ally of Germany. Hun- 
garian leaders do not want to sur- 
render to the Allies. They know that 
Hungary would then have to give 
up the territory it stole from Ro- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

German Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel has promised another ten Ger- 
man divisions to Horthy. 

But even ten more German divi- 
sions will be of little help to the 
Hungarians. Now that the Russians 
have taken Bucharest, they can 
strike northwards to attack Hungary. 


CZECH PATRIOTS 


Czechoslovak underground forces 
have come out into the open, and 
are attacking German troops in the 
puppet state of Slovakia. The Czech 
patriots were joined by 80,000 Slovak 
troops. 

Nearly all Slovakia is in the hands 
of the patriots. The Germans are cer- 
tain to send reinforcements to Slo- 
vakia, and the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment-in-exile has appealed to the 
Allies for help. 


FLIGHT FROM FRANCE 


The German army is trying to es- 
cape from France. Units of General 
Patton’s 3rd Army crossed the Ger- 
man border after sweeping through 
Verdun. (See map of France in last 
week’s issue of Junior Scholastic, 
p. 5.) 

The Germans are running so fast 
that the Allies, who are moving 
ahead at more than a mile an hour, 
are finding it hard to catch up with 
the fleeing foe. 

There was a chance that the Ger- 
mans might hold a line along the 
rivers Meuse and Somme. That 
chance is gone now. The British have 
already crossed the Somme in their 
drive to capture the robot bomb 
coast. The U. S. lst Army has broken 
across the Meuse, and crossed the 
Belgian border. 

The Germans may not stop run- 
ning until they reach the Maginot 
Line or the German Westwall. The 
Maginot Line is a chain of French 
forts, stretching from the border to 
Switzerland to the border of Bel- 
gium. The Westwall is a similar 
chain of forts on the German side. 

The Maginot Line would help the 


Germans even less than it helped the 
French in 1940. This is because: (1) 
The Maginot Line was built facing 
Germany, and was not designed to 
stop and attack from the west. (2) In 
their four year of occupation, the 
Germans have allowed the Maginot 
Line to grow old with rot and dust. 

In a military sense, the battle of 
northern France is over. The Ger- 
mans have lost the staggering figure 
of 200,000 killed and wounded, and 
200,000 taken prisoners. 

The Yanks are rolling toward Ger- 
many at Blitzkrieg pace. One Ameri- 
can officer said: “We will keep ad- 
vancing until we meet the Russians.” 


Planning for Peace 
At Dumbarton Oaks 


Three great powers — the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain — 
have started work on the most diffi- 
cult problem which faces mankind — 
to organize a lasting peace. 

Diplomats of these three nations 
are now in conference at Dumbarton 
Oaks, a 134-year-old mansion in 
Washington, D. C. 


Their job is to lay the foundation. 


for an international organization 
which will protect the world from 
future war-making nations. 





The Russian delegation at Dum- 
barton Oaks is headed by Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, British 
Under-Secretary of State, heads the 
British delegation. 

The United States delegation is 
under the guidance of Edward R. 
Stettinius, U. S. Under-Secretary of 
State. 

When this conference is over, a 
second meeting will be held at 
which China will be represented and 
Russia will not. The reason for this 
separation is that Russia is not at 
war with Japan, while the other 
three countries are. 

The delegates at the present con- 
ference have already reached an 
agreement on what the future inter- 
national organization for peace and 
security will be like. The organiza- 
tion will be composed of: (1) an 
assembly of all peace-loving nations; 


‘(2) a smaller world council of the 


major powers; (3) an international 
court of justice. 

Any nation which refuses to settie 
its disputes by peaceful means will 
automatically become classed as an 
aggressor.* The world council will 
then decide what measures to take, 
and whether or not to use force. 





This star® following @ word means that it 
is defined in the vocabulary drill on page 20. 





U.S. Signal Corps photo from H. & E. 


French patriots, rallying in streets of Paris, were fired upon by German 
snipers. This dramatic photograph shows Parisians ‘ducking for their lives. 











POSTWAR PROBLEMS 






Are 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD _ 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Food .. 
Finance. 

These are the “big four” of the 
peace problems that face us now. 

The first problem is FOOD — food 
without delay. 

In liberated Paris, for example, 
foodstuffs of all sorts are among the 
greatest needs of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

Here are the reasons why the peo- 
ple of Europe are in need of food: 

1. The Germans seized crops and 
livestock from occupied territories 
for their own use. 

2. Shells and 
farms. 

3. Many patriotic farmers scorched 
their lands so that the Germans could 
not have their crops. 

4. Many farms lay fallow because 
of the manpower shortage. 

The most serious shortage is the 
loss of livestock. Europe lost about 
one-half of its farm animals that 
were killed by gunfire, bombs, and 
starvation. In peacetime, farmers im- 
ported most of the animal feed from 
America and Africa. When war came, 
feed was no longer imported. Farm- 
ers killed their livestock to keep them 
from starvation and to keep them 
from the Nazis. 

Crops are scarce chiefly because 
fertilizer is scarce. Factories that 
once turned out fertilizer now turn 
out munitions. 

Even in peacetime, Europe's food 
production did not meet the needs 
of the people. Countries are depend- 


. Building . . “ Health... 


bombs destroyed 


ent upon one another for the things 
they need. 

In peacetime, for example, Nor- 
way shipped out fish and imported 
fishing ships. Belgium imported 
wheat and exported textile goods. 

But even then, the people could 
not always get the goods they want 
ed. Trade barriers kept vital com- 
modities out of the lands where they 
were needed. Often people were too 
poor to buy enough commodities. 


BUILDING 


The people of Europe and Asia 
must be helped to rebuild their shell- 
torn cities, factories, wharves, ship- 
yards, airports, railroads, public 
buildings, schools. This is the work 
of rehabilitation. 

Refugees who fled the invading 
armies of the Nazi soldiers on vari- 
ous fronts, workers forced to work 
in German plants, will return to their 
villages. These men and women need 
aid in their efforts to rebuild their 
homes, and farmlands, and cities. 
Between 20 and 25 million people in 
Central and Western Europe are 
homeless. 


HEALTH 
Safeguarding public health is an- 
other difficult problem. War brings 
injury, epidemic, disease, and malnu- 
trition.* Hospitals in occupied coun 
tries are overburdened with pa- 
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SUPPLIES 


MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 


MATERIAL 





MACHINERY 














tients. There is a shortage of medi- 
cal supplies, doctors, and nurses. 


FINANCE 


Peacemakers must guard against 
runaway inflation.* The Germans 
bought property and factories in de- 
feated nations with money worth 
no more than the little piece of paper 
on which it was printed. When 
“phony” and worthless money spills 
into a country, it brings inflation. 

People in occupied countries have 
little money. Often they had to sup- 
port the German armies in their ter- 
ritory. Their blankets, woolens, fur- 
niture, and valuable belongings were 
taken by the Germans, 

What are the United Nations doing 
now to take care of people’s needs? 

An organization called the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, UNRRA for short, is 
responsible for reconstruction and 
food provisions. 

Herbert H. Lehman, former gov- 
ernor of New York, is the director of 
UNRRA. He says that UNRRA’s first 
task is to provide food, clothing, 
shelter and medical supplies. Next, 
seeds, farm tools, and animals must 
be distributed. Then comes the work 
of long range rehabilitation, the 
building of dams, factories, power 
plants and large buildings. 

An UNRRA conference was held 
last August in New York City to make 
plans for putting liberated people 
back on their own feet quickly. 


For definitions of starred* words see page 20. 





INVASION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


ENERAL MacARTHUR wants Mindanao for a 

Christmas present. 

His Liberators and Flying Forts have been bombing 
Davao, the big port of Mindanao, for the past several 
weeks, blasting Jap shipping and harbor facilities. 

Mindanao is the nearest Philippine island to Mac- 
Arthur’s base at Sansapor, New Guinea. Recapture of 
Mindanao would provide General MacArthur with 
harbors for troop landings and air bases for complete 
liberation of the Philippines. 

The Japs know that this is coming. They know that 
the present intense air raids on Davao mean invasion 
is not far behind. 

The Japs well remember MacArthur's famous words, 
“I shall return,” when he was ordered to leave the 
Philippines, and escaped by PT boat in May, 1942. 

Recapture of the Philippines is important to us for 
many reason.. It will open the way to the swift and 
complete defeat of Japan. 

With the Philippines in our hands, we can cut Japa- 
nese lines of supply to the Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya. This will isolate* a half million Japanese sol- 
diers in these conquered lands. 

Japan will be cut off from the supplies of gasoline, 
quinine, tin, rubber, and other materials of war, which 
she has been receiving from the East Indies. 

Possession of the Philippines would once more place 
in U. S. hands the great harbor of Manila Bay, the naval 
bases of Cavite and Corregidor, and the Clark and 
Nichols airfields. Once firmly entrenched in the Philip- 
pines, we could make landings on the China coast, or 
even launch an invasion of the Japanese home islands. 


GUERRILLAS ARE ACTIVE 


On the day MacArthur returns to the Philippines, 
thousands of Filipino guerrillas will come down from 
the hills to join the Americans in their fight to drive 
out the Japs. Courageous and well organized, these 
guerrillas worry the Japs with acts of violence and 
sabotage. 

One man who can never retuga is Manuel Quezon, 
first President of the Philippines. President Quezon died 
here in the United States last month after a long illness. 
He was succeeded by Sergio Osmena, who was Vice 
President of the Philippines. Both he and Quezon, with 
other Filipino government leaders, succeeded in escap- 
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General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz look over a 
map of the southwest Pacific at MacArthur’s head- 
quarters on New Guinea. Nimitz is commander-in- 
chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet. The two commanders 
work as a team to get the best results from Army, 
Navy, and Marines on all land and sea operations. 


ing from the Philippines before the surrender on May 6, 
1942. 

Manuel Quezon will always live in the hearts of his 
countrymen. He deyoted his whole life to the cause of 
Philippine independence. 

When Quezon was only eighteen, he fought in the 
revolution against Spain. The Filipinos had been under 
Spanish rule for more than three centuries. In 1896, led 
by the patriot Aguinaldo, the Filipinos rose up in 
revolt. The revolutionists were winning, when the 
Spanish-American War broke out. With Spain defeated, 
the United States won control of the islands. Aguinaldo, 
and Quezon under him, continued to lead the revolt 
against us. 

After the revolt ended, Quezon was sentenced to 
serve six months in jail. He became all the more deter- 
mined to win independence for the Philippines. 

As Quezon came to know Americans better, he began 
to cooperate with our government to achieve his goal. 

In 1899, President William McKinley set forth our 
government’s policy toward the Philippines. He said: 
“The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop; 
to civilize, to educate, to train in the science of self- 
government.” 

The United States has never swerved* from this 
policy. Our government built roads, schools, and hos- 


_ pitals. The Philippines had been a disease-ridden land, 


swept by epidemics of cholera, smallpox, and bubonic 
plague. One third of the islanders were infected with 
tuberculosis. Under U. S. rule, the Philippines soon 
became the healthiest islands in the tropics. 

Our government encouraged the Filipinos to trade 
with us. More than 80 per cent of Philippine exports 
were shipped to the United States before the war. These 
products included sugar, Manila hemp (rope fiber from 

(Turn to page 16) 
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71 Hours of a Bomber Pilot 


Part | 


BOMBING mission doesn’t start with the take-off or 

even with the briefing. It starts the evening before, 

when the word goes round that they are loading 
bombs. 

There is a world of difference in the targets. Some are 
very lightly defended; in attacking some we have 
friendly fighter cover all or part way. In attacking others 
we know we will have to fight our way all the way in, 
flying through heavy barrages of flak over the target and 
then slugging our way all the way out. 

After supper you have nothing to do except to wonder, 
write letters (which is hard to do with your mind filled 
with other things), and try to get some sleep. You can 
hear the R.A.F. going out and wish them all the luck in 
the world. You hope they manage to keep Jerry awake 
most of the night, so he will be as sleepy as you are 
going to be the next day. You know that some time after 
midnight the CQ will be in to get you up, and you won- 
der if it is worth while going to bed, because you know 
you'll feel twice as bad for just a half-hour’s or an hour's 
sleep. 

But you go to bed. And then when you finally have 
your bed nice and warm and it seems as if you have just 
closed your eyes, the lights go on and the CQ repeats 
several times (so that it sinks in), “Breakfast at ——— 
o'clock, briefing at ———.” 

You are so tired that the very idea of getting up is a 
physical pain, but you do, and stagger through the 
blackout to the mess hall. 


Tue target for the day determines how tough it's 
going to be, and anyone who draws “Purple Heart Row” 
knows it is going to be tougher. When you file into the 
briefing room, the map showing the route to the target 
in pretty colored yarn, with bright-colored pins showing 
enemy iighter staffels and red areas for flak, is covered 
up, as is the blackboard showing the position assign- 
ments. The Colonel starts off by asking the group leader 
for the day to make the opening remarks. He gets up 
and says “Gulp” and sits down. Then they open the 
blackboard and you see your squadron has drawn THE 
position (depending on the group's position in the 
wing) and you have THE spot in the squadron. Then 
they unveil the target map. 

There is definitely a hush as the Colonel outlines the 
operations of the day. All this time you have held your 
breath until he gets to the group’s position in the wing 
formation. Then the worst has come to be a reality — 
you have drawn the “Purple Heart Corner” in “Purple 
Heart Row.” You smile cheerfully as the others look 
around at yuv, with sympathy, and you wonder if your 
cheerful smile looks as sick as those others do. 

You hear, too, that you will have enemy fighters to 
contend with all the way in and out, made up of two to 


by one of them 


four hundred FW190s and ME109s. Looking at the 
map, you see the size of the red spot around the target 
which means flak concentration. You know you can 
avoid the other red spots on the map but not the target. 

It is cold when you go out to get the ship ready, and 
stil] quite dark. Your gunners are probably already 
there. This is the one time your smile cannot be sick, 
for you must somehow convince them that you have a 
good fighting chance. Confidence is absolutely essential 
for a fighting crew. In an even fight with ten or fifteen 
fighters the decision will probably go to the side with 
the most confidence, and that must be you. 

Carefully you check everything to see that it is all in 
working order and that nobody has forgotten anything. 

Your stomach feels queer, and it is a relief when 
“stations time” arrives. 

The crew goes_into a final huddle to check signals 
and exchange ideas of what to expect and how best to 
handle it. We get into the plane a little too early and 
again check our positions, because it is a strange plane. 
The ship we brought back yesterday was too full of 
holes to fly again today. 

In the cockpit you check your watch again and take 
another look at the map of your route. You don’t want 
to start the engines too soon because that would waste 
the precious petrol, but you must have everything 
warmed up and checked before take-off. 

The engines start, everything checks OK, and you 
take your place in the line of taxiing ships. 

Then it is your turn and you get into take-off position. 
At last, for the first time since bomb-loading, you feel 
like mustering a grin. A check with the co-pilot to make 
sure that you are all set, and you give her the gun, The 
lady is a little heavy this morning; those bombs with 
the chalked greeting on them slow her down; but well 
before she reaches the end of the runway she is on her 
tiptoes and you are air-borne. 


AssemMBLING the smaller formations into larger ones 
keeps your mind and hands busy. Reluctantly you 
watch the coast of England slip beneath your wings. A 
last look and you settle down to the business at hand. 

Soon the climb to altitude starts. That is the critical 
period. If you can nurse those engines to take this 
heavy load up there, without straining them unduly, 
they probably won't let you down. This climb period is 
where the weaknesses show up and also where most of 
the fuel goes. A man who wants a future must use all 
the controls available to get the mostest for the leastest 
from the engines without punishing them. Plenty of 
time to strain their guts later in a pinch. 

The last couple of thousand feet of climb, with the 









enemy coast in view, you do with your fingers crosséd; 
but the lady pulls herself up to the assigned altitude 
and levels off to catch her breath for the battle to come. 
Almost immediately your searching eyes pick up a 
swarm of sinister dots coming up to meet you. So soon 
today? At that distance it is almost impossible to see 
such small objects, but you do. Nothing else looks quite 
like a bunch of enemy fighters coming up to blast you 
out of the sky. 

The different enemy fighter groups have different 
tactics, and you watch to see how the first attack 
develops, to see if it is the first team you are up against 
today. Then in they come right at you, four or five of 
them. At the same time you can feel your rear guns 
opening up and know there is an attack coming from 
the rear. But you set your ears to waiting for some 
signal that your gunners want the ship moved this way 
or that to uncover a gun. 

You watch the incoming fighters to see which have 
chosen you as their target — because when they open 
fire you want to have just left the spot they were aiming 
at. Some of these boys are pretty good shots. 

They are going after that ship to the right. You notice 
they start a half-roll, keeping their fire on the selected 
target. It takes a darned good pilot to do this. It és the 
first team that you are up against today. 

Watch it! That pair are coming at you. Yes sir, it is 
you that they are after. It is a comforting sight to see 
your nose guns tracers going out to meet them and 
even more comforting to see the supporting fire from 
the other ships in your formation. One attacker doesn’t 
like it and peels off, but the other keeps boring in. 
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Before you expect it he opens fire and you see the burst 
of his 20-millimeter in a row of little white puffs in 
front of your nose. He was too anxious and opened fire 
out of range. Your guns were pushing him too hard. He 
breaks off and goes out of sight to the rear, surrounded 
by a stream of tracers. A beautiful sight. 

You feel your tail guns go again and hear your tail 
gunner yell, “I got one of them,” and a pleasant glow 
goes through you. They eome up again and hover out 
of range in front, but not so many of them. In they come 
again but not so enthusiastically, as a wall of fire goes 
out to meet them: 

They have failed to break the formations up and 
there were no stragglers for them to butcher. All right, 
they will wait and get us on the way back after the flak 
has shaken us up a little. With a final pass at us they 
peel off and go down to refuel. There weren't enough 
of them, but they will see to that on our way out. 

You turn the controls over to the co-pilot and take a 
look around to see if you were hit. You check the crew 
and they are fine. The enemy never touched us. You 
check with the navigator to see when you are due over 
the target and then relax a bit. 

You check your ammunition with the gunners and 
look at the gas gauges. Oh, oh, 3 and 4 are getting 
pretty low—and you are still going into Germany. 
Well, there is no help for it. That trouble you were 
having with No. 1 engine on the climb seems to have 
ironed itself out. Thank goodness the formation ahead 
is turning in to the target. It was a long way in but you 
know it will be twice as long out. 

The formations ahead are approaching the target. 
Just ahead appear little black puffs of smoke. Flak! 
Over the target is one place you can’t dodge it. You are 
working a hundred per cent for the government and 
zero per cent for yourself. You just sit there and take it. 

Those harmless-looking little black puffs now seem 
to sprinkle the first group of planes and you wait for 
one to go down, but they all go through it apparently 
unscratched. It takes a lot to knock a Fortress down. 

Now you are really being peppered with them. Bursts 
appear between you and next ship with loud whoompfs. 
There is a strong desire to pull up or go down to avoid 
them. But that can’t be done on the bomb run. 

All this time you are waiting for the bombs to drop 
from the ship ahead. It seems like a very long time to 
have to fly straight and level and serve as such a darned 
good target and not be able to do anything about it. 
Suddenly beautiful sticks of bombs begin to appear in 
neat stacks from out of the ships ahead, and then comes 
that feeling you have been waiting for so long — one 
you'll never forget. The ship gives a startled little jump 
and seems to shake herself free of the load she has been 
carrying all this way for Uncle Sam, and the bombardier 
sings out, “Bombs away.” 

Brother, from that moment on, you and your ship are 
working a hundred per cent for yourself. Your job for 
the government has been done and all you have to do 
now is to get home. 


Reprinted by permission of Harpers Magazine. 
(To be continued next week) 
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1. On December 16, 1773, 
Samuel Adams called a 
meeting to oppose the tax 
on tea which the British 
Parliament had levied. 














REFUSED TO MEET OUR COMMITTEE. 


GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON vm 
HE'S LEFT TOWN! 
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AMERICA 


SAMUEL ADAMS (1722-1803) 


Spokesman for Freedom 


AMUEL ADAMS was a man of the people, who knew how to arouse 

them to fight for independence against the British. In 1770 he helped 
organize a “committee of correspondence” in Boston to exchange news 
and encouragement with patriots in other colonies. 

A second cousin of John Adams, Samuel was born in Boston and was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1743. He entered business but gave 
most of his time to political affairs. In the Massachusetts Assembly, in his 
writings, and as a member of the Continental Congress, Adams stoutly 
resisted “taxation without representation.” 

When the Revolution ended he helped write the Massachusetts con- 
stitution and served one term as Governor. 












THIS MEETING CAN 
00 NOTHING MORE 











3. The British punished Boston by 
closing the port, but Adams’ com- 
mittee of correspondence spread 
the news throughout the colonies. 

















2. Adams’ words were a signal for action. Colonists, dressed as 
Indians, boarded the ships late at night and threw 342 chests 
of tea into the harbor. 
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NN HERE'S NEWS ABOUT’ EM 
MAKIN SALT WATER TEA/N 
BOSTON. BETTER CALL A 
MEETIN’ RIGHT AWAY/ 











4. The British tried to capture Adams and John Hancock at Lexington, 
but they were warned by Paul Revere and Williarn Dawes. 




















) diate freedom from England, and he signed 
i) J) the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 


















































Alabama ..... 11 Georgia ...... 12 
Arizona ..... i hs. ok oie é a 
Arkansas ..... 9 Illinois .......28 
California ....25 Indiana ...... 13 
Colorado ..... Ph eign 6. ooo 10 
Connecticut.... 8 Kansas ...... 8 
Delaware ....3 Kentucky ..... 11 
Florida ....... 8 Louisiana ..... 10 
PS 5. ine sau 5 
Maryland ..... 8 
Massachusetts .. 16 
Michigan ..... 19 


Minnesota ....11 
Mississippi .... 9 
Missouri ..... 15 
Montana ..... 4 










|s our “election campaign” article last week we men- 
tioned that the voters, next November 7th, will not 
vote directly for Roosevelt-Truman or Dewey-Bricker, 
but will vote for a group of electors. 

This is known as the electoral system, and it works 
this way: 

Each state has the same number of electoral votes as 
it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. There- 
fore, electoral votes for the 48 states total 531. (See 
table above.) A majority of 266 electoral votes is needed 
to win an election. 

Democratic and Republican party leaders in each 
state choose as many electors as they are allowed. 
Pennsylvania, for example, has 35 electoral votes. There- 
fore, Democratic Party leaders in Pennsylvania will 
choose 35 electors. Pennsylvania Republican Party lead- 
ers will choose 35 Republican electors. Other parties, 
such as the Socialist Party; will also choose 35 electors. 

The names of all these electors will appear on the 
ballot of this state. 


ONE PARTY GETS ALL OF STATE’S VOTES 


After the votes in a state have been counted, if a 
majority of the people voted for the Democratic elec- 
tors, the Democratic candidate receives all the elec- 
toral votes cast for that state 

For example, in your state it 854,455 citizens vote 
tor the Democratic electors (which means voting for 
Roosevelt and Truman), and 854,454 vote for the Re- 
publican electors (voting for Dewey and Bricker), all 
of your states electoral votes will go to Roosevelt_and 
Truman. Dewey and Bricker will get none. 

Because of this, a Presidential candidate could win 
the election by winning the majority of votes in each 
of 12 states — California, Indiana, Massachusetts, New 


NUMBER OF ELECTORAL VOTES FOR EACH STATE 


Total electoral votes: 531. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Nebraska ....6 Texas ........ 23 
en ESS 2 4 
New Hampshire 4 Vermont ...... 3 
New Jersey ...16 Virginia ...... WW 


New Mexico... 4 
New York ....47 
No. Carolina . .14 
No. Dakota ... 4 
Se 
Oklahoma ....10 
Oregon ...... 6 
Pennsylvania . .35 
Rhode Island .. 4 
So. Carolina... 8 
So. Dakota .... 4 
Tennessee ....12 


Washington ... 8 
W. Virginia ,.. 8 
Wisconsin ....12 
Wyoming ..... 3 


Jersey, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, New York, Texas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The total electoral 
votes for these 12 states is 266 — just enough to win. The 
total of electoral votes for the 48 states is 531. 

It is possible for a party to win a presidential election 
with a national vote of less than 24 million, even though 
60 million votes are cast for the oppgsition party! 

Three times in our nation’s history a majority of the 
people voted for a certain candidate for President, yet 
each of the three men lost the election. 

In 1876, Samuel J. Tilden polled a quarter of a million 
more votes than Rutherford B. Hayes. But: Hayes won 
more electoral votes and became President. 

In 1888 Grover Cleveland polled 100,000 more votes 
than his upponent Bénjamin Harrison. Harrison was 
elected, as he had more electoral votes than Cleveland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ELECTS ADAMS 


In 1824, Andrew Jackson received a majority of the 
people’s votes, topping John Quincy Adams and Henry 
Clay. But none of the candidates won a majority of the 
electoral votes. 

According to the Constitution, it was then up to the 
House of Representatives to elect a President from 
among the three men having the most electoral votes. 
Under the Constitution, when this happens, each state 
has one vote in electing a President. The representatives 
from each state ballot among themselves and the ma- 
jority vote decides how that state’s single vote will be 
east. John Adams received a majority of the votes and 
became President. 

Many people believe the electoral system should be 
ibolished 

Do you think that Congress should change or abolish 
the electoral system? 












SCIENCE avo INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 















































ELECTRONIC WIZARDRY 


WANTED: ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS, TECHNI- 
CIANS. 

There is a crying demand 


for men who can handle elec- 
tronic equipment 
Relatively few men today un- 
derstand the of elec- 
tronics. It is a field, and 
there is a wonderful opportu- 
nity in it for 
What 
Electronics is the science of 
putting electrons to work. Ele« 
trons do their work with- 
but only when im- 
prisoned in an electron tube. 
There 
400 types electron tubes 
These put electrons to 
work on jobs of more than a 
thousand 


science 


new 


young men. 


is electronics? 


can 


out wires 


are than 


of 


now more 


have 
types. Electronic de- 
invisible gases and 
“ 2 

hear inaudible sounds 


They can count 3,000 
a minute. 


vices “see” 
items 


They can locate deadly shrap 
nel and bullets in human flesh 
that a could 
not 

They can 
five minutes 
pan hot 


surgeon's probs 
cook a roast in 
without getting the 


Your own radio contains elec 
tron tubes called 
Here are a other 
types of electron tubes used in 
the magi 


Pliotron 
tubes. few 
science. 

The Phototube is also known 
as_ the This 
tube when 
light falls on it. The phototube 
can open a for you as 
Your shadow 


« » 
electric eve 


releases electrons 


door 


you approach it. 





interrupts a light beam 
the tube. A switch is then re- 
leased and a spring opens the 
door. A more deadly use for 
the phototube is seen in rumors 
about the new German robot 
bomb V-2. The V-2 robot bomb 
is said to carry an electronic 
tube to targets. It 
works this way, for night bomb 
ing. High flying German bomb- 
ers will drop incendiary bombs 


on 


eye locate 


on the target, to light them up 


Then the robot bombs are sent 


out. Phototubes in the bombs 
will catch the light beams and 
direct the bombs toward the 


lighted «area. 

The Ignitron tube changes 
A.C. (alternating) current, into 
D.C. (direct) current. These 
tubes are used in the new re- 


sistance welding of aluminum. 


The Kenotron tube is used 
in the Prec ipitron, a device 
which washes the air clean of 


dust, smoke, and germs 

The Klystron tube is used in 
Radar, the “supersleuth” that 
detects approaching aircraft 

The X-ray tube 


can sec 
through solid walls. A 300,000 
volt X-ray machine can sec 


through four inches of steel] to 
find flaws in the metal 

The Cathode-Ray tube is th 
electron tube used in television 
It can moving pictures 
through the air without 

More and more electronic 
devices will be needed 

Electronics is the science of 
tomorrow. It can be your 
career. 


carry 


wires 








ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 





Fountain in a Bottle 


“All out until next Spring,” 
announced Tech’s Dad as he 
brought the big car to a stop 
inside the garage. The others 
obeyed, but Tech just sat. 

“What's the matter, Tech?” 


asked Nick, who had shared 
the ride with Tech’s family. 
“Don’t you know this is the 
end of the line?” 

Ignoring these questions 
Tech turned to his Dad and 
said, “I suppose you're going to 
empty the gas tank and put 
her in dead storage?” 

“One hit, one error,” came 
the answer. “I’m putting the 
bus in dead storage, but I’m 
not going to empty the gas 
tank. I haven’t forgotten the 
mouthful of gasoline I almost 
swallowed last year trying to 
syphon out the tank.” 

“Suppose I knew how to 
empty the tank another way, 


would you let me try? I need a 
couple of things from .my lab 
oratory.” 

In a 
turned 


few he re- 
quart milk 
bottle, a two-holed rubber stop- 
per to fit, some odds and ends 
of glass and rubber tubing, and 
1 pinch clamp 


minutes, 
carrying a 









BOTTLE 


GLASS . 
TUBE 


2 HOLE 
STOPPER 


“Tl need some extra cans 
for the gas when it comes out.” 

“If it comes out,” corrected 
Tech’s father “Here, use 
these.” 

“Now watch, you skeptics,” 
said Tech. “First, I shall put 
about a pint of gas from this 
reserve can into the milk bot- 
tle. Next, [ll fit the stopper 
with these tubes into place. 
Then I'll put the shorter length 
of rubber tube into the tank.” 

“Better let me take the cap 
off it first,” kidded his tather. 

Tech wanted to ignore the 
interruption but said, “Thanks. 
That’s a good idea, too,” and 
then continued his remarks. 
“The end of the longer tube, the 
one carrying the pinch clamp, 
goes into the empty can. Now, 
Nick, will you please turn the 
milk bottle over slowly and hold 
it about a foot above the open- 
ing of the gas tank?” 

When Nick had _ tollowed 
these instructions, Tech opened 
the pinch clamp. The gasoline 
in the milk bottle flowed out in- 
to the empty can and a small 
fountain of gasoline from the 
tank began\to spurt up into the 
bottle. 

“Not bad, not bad,” con- 
ceded Tech’s father. “But how 
did you know it would work?” 

“Two things,” Tech replied, 
“atmospheric pressure is push- 
ing gasoline up into the bottle, 
because the gasoline that ran 
out of the bottle reduced the 
pressure a bit inside the bottle 
—and atmospheric pressure 











never fails.” 
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-Formation Magic / 
in a New Keds Bulletin 
by Coach FRANK LEAHY 


Tue mightiest formation in Football is the- 
T-Formation. What it is, how it works and 
why it is so successful are all in the newest 
Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written by 
Frank Leahy. “‘Football—The T-Formation” 
contains continuous photographs and dia- 
grams of the formation and each player's 
maneuvers—the action that made the Notre 
Dame “T’’ such a potent winner on the 
gridiron last Football season. Chapter head- 
ings are: “‘How to Play Center’’, “‘Quarter- 
back, Key to the “T’”’, ‘““Man in Motion’”’, 
“Halfback and Fullback’, “Quarterback 
Strategy”’ and “Select T-Formation Plays’’. 
To get your free copy of Keds Sports De. 
partment Bulletin No. 8—‘“‘Foot- 
ball—The T-Formation”’, fill in the 
coupon below. 




























Pe GEOR 
ty 


Stance of the quarterback Quarterback and center before the ball.is passed Quarterback in position to feed the ball to a hal fback 


REMEMBER “U. S.“’ KEDS? Remember how sure-footed you felt in Keds? Remember how flexible, 
light and “‘natural’”’ they were? Remember the comfort of Keds’ shock-proof insoles and cool uppers? 
Right now—Keds are at war in footwear for our fighting men across the Atlantic and across the 
Pacific. But Keds—and the happiness they bring to active feet —will be back. What a day that will be! 
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i Address | 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY :« 
1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Conter * New York 20, N.Y. | O° ———_—__——— So 
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YOU CAN COME IN NOW 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


Army Five-six-eight-zero to 
Mitchel Tower . . . over Coney 
Island at two thousand. . . . Es- 
timating Hempstead at fourteen- 
thirty . . . request clearance to 
field and traffic. . . . Over. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero from 
Mitchel Tower . . . you are 
cleared to enter traffic path at 
fifteen hundred . . . traffic is 
Navy Corsair landing on run- 
way one-three . . . you are num- 
ber two to land . . . wind South- 
east at one five . . . contact tow- 
er on base leg. . . . Over. 

Mitchel Tower from Army 


Five-six-eight-zero . . . Roger 
. all traffic received . . . wil- 
co tower on base leg . . . Five- 
six-eight-zero . . . out. 
Staff Sgt. Ralph Strom of 


Kenmore, N. Y., laid down the 
mike and walked over to me. 
“That's all there is to it,” he 
grinned. 

“Whoal” I said. “It may be 
clear to the senior operator of 
Mitchel Tower, but it sounds 
like double talk to me.” 

We were standing in the 
glassed-in tower high above 
Mitchel Field, on Long Island, 
headquarters base for the First 
Air Force. Below us was the 
hangar line, usually called the 





ramp. On its broad concrete 
expanse were parked dozens of 
planes, ranging from squat, 
powerful Thunderbolts to 
mighty four-engined Flying 
Forts. Ordnancemen were work- 
ing on the top turret of a B-25. 
Two silver painted Liberators 
were warming up. The Navy 
Corsair swooped in for a land- 
ing. 

Sergeant Strom smiled. “It 
works this way. The tower is 
really the boss of the airport. 
With hundreds of aircraft tak- 
ing off and landing at Mitchel, 
someone has to control and di- 
rect traffic to split second sched- 
ule. That is our job in the tow- 
er. We control all traffic within 
a 3-mile radius, although we 
may receive calls from as far as 
15 to 20 miles away. 

“The tower chief must know 
the position and altitude of 
every aircraft within this radi- 
us. He must know which run- 
ways are in use every moment. 

“When Army 5680 called he 
gave us his position and his 
ETA (estimated ‘time of arriv- 
al) which is 14:30 on our 24- 
hour clock, or 2:30 on a civil- 
ian clock. I gave him permission 
to enter the traffic pattern at 





SCENE IN MITCHEL TOWER. SGT. STROM AT RADIOPHONE. 
LIEUTENANT IN BACKGROUND IS EXAMINING BISCUIT GUN. 





1500 feet, and told him what 
the traffic was on the field.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I remember 
you told him to use runway 
one-three. But I don’t under- 
stand how he can tell the way 
your runways are numbered.” 

Sergeant Strom _ explained. 
“Runway one-three really means 
80 degrees, which is the mag- 
netic compass bearing which 
the pilot must fly if he is to 
land on it. When he comes 
down to 1600 feet on his base 
leg, he will turn into that com- 
pass bearing for the final ap- 
proach. Runway one-three is 
the downwind runway at the 
moment.” 

“What is the base leg?” I 
asked. 

“It is the section of the field 
over which the pilot will be fly- 
ing just before he makes his 
final approach. Army Five-six- 
eight-zero should be calling any 


minute now. Holy Smoke!” 


Some Excitement 


I followed the sergeant’s 
gaze. He was watching a Piper 
Cub taxi down the ramp and 
turn for a take-off on runway 
one-threel The sergeant 
grabbed a large, electric search- 
light and aimed it at the Piper 
Cub. 
“This ‘biscuit gun’ will reach 
him,” said Sergeant Strom. “You 
can see its beam 8 to 10 miles 
even in daylight. I'm giving 
him the steady red beam, 
which means ‘stop where you 
are. Do not take off.’ Look, he’s 
got it! Now I will flash it on 
and off. That means ‘return to 


and taxied back to the hangar 
line. Just then the loudspeaker 
blared out. 2 

Army Five-six-eight-zero call- 
ing Mitchel Tower . . . flying 
base leg at fifteen hundred... 
request permission to land... . 
Over. 

Sergeant Strom picked up the 
radio telephone. 

Mitchel tower to Army Five- 
six-eight-zero . . . wind South- 
east one-two . . . you can come 
in now. . . . Over. 

Army Five-six-eight-xzero. . . . 
Roger. 








What’s a “Chinese 
landing”? 

Coming in with ONE 
WING LOW. 


Next week: Who's a 
nursemaid? 














PLANE SPEAKING 





Each week, 400 planes are 
being sold by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment to buyers all over the 
United States. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is in 
charge of sales. Their job is to 
sell 100,000 planes which have 
been used im training centers 
and civilian flying schools, 

The eight regional offices of 
the C.A.A. each sell an average 
of fifty planes a week. Every 
type of plane is included, fast 
and slow, large and small. 
Among these are about 6000 
trainers, mostly Pipers. 

Prices have been set by the 
Office of Price Administration, 
and range from $700 up to 
$10,000. 


The Navy announces its own 
jet-propulsion fighter plane, 
nicknamed the Swish. The 
Swish resembles a shark with 
wings, and of course, has no 
propeller. Those who have seen 
the Swish in flight are aston- 
ished at its steep rate of climb 
and maneuverability. 











This morning you're flying with the 
crew of the “Rangoon Rambler’... 
Crouched in the glassed-in nose beside 
you, Lt. Guy Spotts, the navigator, stud- 
ies a map spread across his knees, 
checks off landmarks as they slide past 
underneath. Suddenly he peers ahead 
. speaks into his throat-microphone: 
“Pilot from navigator. There she is, 
Rote. We can see the target now. Alter 
course to three-three-zero.”’ 
“Roger!” Capt. Raymond Rote, the pi- 
lot, eases the big B-24 around and 
straightens out on his new course. 


Then you see it... a splash of flame 
against the green horizon... the great, 
gold-domed Shwe Dagén Pagoda that 
towers over Rangoon. You're getting 
close... and the crew gets set. Lt. Rob- 
ert Currie, the bombardier, fiddles with 
the knobs on his bombsight. Capt. Gor- 
don Wilson, co-pilot, gives the instru- 
ments a last-minute check 

Now you're over the target .. . a flock 
of pot-bellied Jap cargo ships squatting 
there in the river’s bend. The “Rambler” 
lurches and bucks as she ducks through 
bursts of ack-ack and goes into her 
bombing run. 

Your heart pounds hard. Then Currie 
comes in on the intercom... cool as if 
he were ordering cokes at the Assam 
Officers Club: ‘“‘Pilot from bombardier. 
Bombs away! Let’s get out of here, pal!” 
Looking back and below, you watch 
the formation’s bombs bullseye the tar- 
get. A freighter goes up in a blast of fire 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


and black smoke. The ship beside it ex- 
plodes. Flames break out from a third. 
And a fourth. Currie and the other 
bombardiers were ‘‘on the beam” today. 


Rote banks the Lib around steep, and 
you high-tail for home. You're congrat- 
ulating yourself when ... ‘‘Fighters at 
four o’clock—high!”” somebody yells. 
You look up and see a formation of 


Japs sweeping out of the sun. 


Now it’s the gunners’ turn. And be- 
tween squirts of their big, twin-50’s 
they keep up a running pep-talk: 

“There 


ing in! 


goes his wing down! He’s com- 
This one’s my meat, Salley!” 
“Hey, skipper—kick her over a little. I 
want a good shot at this guy.”’ 


And two Japs spiral down in flames, 
and the rest decide to quit. That’s all 
for today. You look around at the crew 
relaxing now, shooting the breeze, add- 
ing up the score. You think of the rib- 
bons each man has won. 
And it makes your chest puff out with 
pride to be flying with guys like these 
to be wearing the wings of the 
AAF — the“ greatest team in the world!” 


U. S. 


ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 













































































ARMY A/R FORCES 


The “Rambler” Roars into Rangoon 


THE “RANGOON ‘RAMBLERS”: 


Capt. Gordon Wilson; Lt. 








Standing: Sat. 
Ferdinand Knechtel, gunner; Capt. Raymond Rote; 


Guy Spotts; Lt. Robert 


Currie; Sgt. Joseph Willis, gunner. Seated: Sgt. John 
Craigie, Sgt. Carl Paak, Sgt. Adolph Scolavino, Sat. 


Edward Salley, gunners. 


MEN OF 
97 20 


if you want 
to fly on the “greatest 
team in the world,” an 
AAF air combat crew ... 
go to your nearest AAF 
Examining Board ... see 
if you can qualify for the 
Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve. If you qualify, you 
will receive this insignia 
- but will not be called 
for training until you are 
18 or over. 


When called, you will be 
given further tests to de- 
termine the type of train- 
ing you will receive. If 
you are trained as a gun- 
ner or technician gunner, 
you will go into actual 
combatas anon-commis- 
sined officer. If your apti- 


= 


tudes are out- 
standingly high, 
you may be train- 
ed as a bombar- 
dier, navigator or 
pilot, and graduate from 
training as a Flight Offi- 

cer or Second Lieutenant. 
But whatever your job on 
an AAF air combat crew 
you will be the best- 
trained flier in any army 
on earth. 

For pre-aviation training, 
see your local Civil Air 
Patrol offfcers. Also see 
your High School prin- 
cipal or adviser about 
recommended courses in 
the Air Service Division 
of the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. Ask about the 
opportunities for college 
training through the 

Army Specialized Train- 
ing Reserve Program. 


For information on Naval Aviation Cadet Training, 
apply at nearest Office of Naval Officer Procurement. 
This advertisement has the approval of the Joint 
Army Navy Personnel Board. 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 
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PUBLIC ACCLAIM 


for his private life! 


His romantic roistering 
story is being hailed 
as great entertain- 
ment all over the 
country! Don’t 
miss it! 


MICHAEL O'SHEA 
~) ANNE SHIRLEY 
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GENE LOCKHART 


DAN DURYEA - STEPHANIE BACHELOR 
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The Philippines 


(Concluded from page 6) 


the abaca plant), coconut oil, tobacco, 
avd maguey (another rope fiber). 

In 1934, the U. S. Congress passed 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. It provided 
that a Commonwealth government be 
set up in the Philippines. Under this 
government, the Filipinos had a large 
measure of self-rule, but the U. S. kept 
control of the Filipino army. 


FULL INDEPENDENCE IN 1946 


The Tydings-McDuffie Act provided 
that the Philippines should be granted 
complete independence in 1946. 

The commonwealth of the Philippines 
was established in 1935, and Manuel 
Quezon was elected its first President. 


. |He was re-elected in 1941 —the year 
3 


the Japanese struck. 
2 ° ca 
The Philippine Islands are very diffi- 
cult to defend because they are so scat- 
tered. The archipelago consists of 7,083 
islands, stretching for 1,152 miles from 
north to south. The largest of the 
islands, Luzon, is about the size of 
Ohio. 
° o 
Ferdinand Magellan, in his journey 
around the world, was the first Euro- 
pean to discover the Philippines. In 
1521 he entered Cebu harbor. Magel- 
lan was killed in a skirmish with the 
natives, but his ships continued their 
voyage, and made the first trip around 
the world. 
& ® | ° 
Twenty-one years later, Ruy Lopez 
de Villalobos tried to. conquer the 
islands. He named them Filipinas in 
honor of Prince Philip of Spain. 
° ° ° 


Summer and winter are just about 
alike in the Philippines, where the cli- 
mate is moist and tropical. There are 
frequent hurricanes and earthquakes. 
In some sections of the islands the 
weather is described as “six months of 
mud and six months of dust.” 

6 a ° 

From June to November, the mon- 
soon brings heavy rains over the west 
side of the mountains and from June to 
November, the monsoon waters the 
east side of the mountains. So heavy 
are the tropical typhoons, that in one 
storm, more than 2,000 people were 
lost. 

° o ° 

The Filipinos are a small slender 
race with brown-yellow skin, black eyes 
and black straight hair. They are Chris- 
tianized. Other races on the islands are 
Malays, Negritos, Igorots and Moros. 
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James Gibson in Collier's 
“Here's the water for the pistol, Daddy.” 














Great Expectations 


Patient: “Doctor, will the anesthetic 
make me sick?” 

Doctor: “No, 1 think not. 

Patient: “Well, how long will it be 
before I know anything?” 

Doctor: “My dear sir, aren't you ex- 
pecting too much of the anesthetic?” 


Zeess Eengleesh! 


A Frenchman, struggling with the 
English language, turned to an Amer- 
ican friend for counsel. 

“What,” he asked, “is a polar bear?” 

“Polar bear? Why, he lives up north, 
sits on a cake of ice, and eats fish.” 

“Zat settle! I will not accept.” 

“You will not accept what?” asked 
the American. 

“Ah,” explained the Frenchman, “I 
was invite to be a polar bear at a 
funeral and I will not accept.” 


MORE JOKES ON PAGE 21 


Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 

Musicals: “Greenwich Village ““Bath- 
ing Beauty. ““Sensations of 1945. “Step 
Lively. ““Sweet and Lowdown. “Atlantic 
City. “Stars on Parade “Music in Man- 
hattan. 

Drama: “Arsenic and Old Lace. 
“Kismet. “““Since You Went Away. 
“Dragon Seed. ““Between Two Worlds. 
v¥Mr. Skeffington. ““Double Indemnity. 

Historical: ~““Wiblson. 

War Pictures: “Till We Meet Again. 
¥“¥White Cliffs of Dover. “Marine Raid- 
ers. 

Comedy: “In Society. “Merry Mona- 
hans. “Hail the Conquering Hero. 
“Janie. ““Casanova Brown. “”“Mr. 
Winkle Goes to War. “Take It or Leave It. 

Mysteries: “Pearl of Death. “Mask of 
Dimitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost. 

Westerns: “The Cowboy and the Sen- 
orita. “San Antonio Kid. “Marshal of 
Reno. “Law Men. 




















7 # unhappy noise 
~ WY you just heard was Hiromu 
’ Izawa, spokesman for Japan’s 


— ’ - warlords, as quoted in a re- 


cent issue of the Tokyo magazine, Public Opinion. 


Hiromu is alarmed by “democratic tendencies” 


in Japan, and puts much of the blame on “un- 
Japanese thoughts” imported through Ameri- 


can motion pictures! 


It’s a noise that pleases us mightily — for no 
motion picture company has tried so hard as 
Warner Bros. to make pictures that will, as 
they cheer and entertain millions, help to fur- 
ther those freedoms which are the everlasting 


essence of Americanism, 


We at Warner Bros. enjoy imagining how 
Hiromu would react to our newest picture.... 
THE ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN* 


For here is all the grandeur and gusto, the 
whispered romance and loud laughter, the rich, 
raw flavor of a free nation — uproariously re- 
flected in the adventures and escapades of this 


amazing man — who taught the world to laugh 


American-style! 


with 


DONALD CRISP: ALAN HALE 


C. AUBREY SMITH * JOHN CARRADINE °* BILL HENRY °* 


Screen Play by Alan LeMay « Adaptation by Alan LeMay and Harold M. Sherman + 


controlled by the Mark Twoin Company, and the play “Mark Twoin"™ by Harold M. Sherman Music by Max Steiner « A Warner Bros.-First Notional Picture 


And in the story of this great American’s 


fantastic caréer as steamboat pilot, frontiers- 
man, prospector, author, globegirdler and humor- 
ist, you’ll find royal entertainment, and a vital 


contribution to the art of motion pictures. 


And you’ll find, in addition, that same quality 
which disturbs Mr. Izawa, and which led the 
New York Times to refer to this company’s 

“enviable record for combining good citizenship 


with good picture-making’’. 


WARNER 
BROS. 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive Producer 
Se 
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THE 


 ADVENTU REs * 


MARK TWAIN, 


STARR INAS 


FREDRIC MARCH 
ALEXIS SMITH 


*Warner Bros. have already sent prints of 
this picture gratis to our troops overseas. 


ROBERT BARRAT * WALTER HAMPDEN * JOYCE REYNOLDS 


Additional Dialogue by Harry Chandlee + All biographical material based on works owned or 






a, a, a Directed by IRVING RAPPER « Produced by JESSE L. LASKY 
AIN + SHINE ON HARVEST MOON PASSAGE TO MARSEILLE - IN OUR TIME - DESTINATION TOKYO - THE DESERT SONG - WATCH ON THE RHINE - THIS IS THE ARMY 






QUINK 
WITH SOLUH 
WILL HELP KEEP 

YOUR PEN 
TROUBLE-FREE 
ALL YEAR LONG/ 













Amazing new ink 
protects pens in 4 ways! 


You're back at school—using your pen more than ever. Make 
it last. It’s not easy to buy good new pens these days. 
Fortunately, you can use a pen-protecting ink! It’s Parker 
Quink—the only ink containing solv-x. Solv-x is the special 
ingredient that actually cleans a pen as it writes—and ends 
clogging and gumming. It keeps a pen out of the repair 
shop! Start your pen off right this year with Quink. Seven 
permanent, 2 washable colors—all brilliant, smooth-flowing, 
fast-drying. Regular size, 25¢. School size, 15¢. The Parker 


Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada. 


ad 


SOLV-X in every bottle of Quink 
protects pens 4 ways: 
1. Prevents metal corrosion and rub- 
ber rot caused by high-acid inks. 


2. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives 
quick starting, even flow. 


3. Dissolves and flushes away sedi- 
ment left by ordinary inks. 


Park \ 
4. Actually cleans your pen as it writes OQuinhA 


—keeps it out of the repair shop.  /PeRMANe RN) \ 
\ 


PARKER Quink 
The only tak consactning SOWH 


Copr. 1944 by 
The Parker Pen 
Coypany 
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WEAPONS OF WAR 


The Churchill Crocodile 







Allied armies now blasting their way 
through France are using the most pow- 
erful flame thrower in the world to burn 
out Nazi defenses. It is the 41-ton 
Churchill “Crocodile,” which throws a 
fearsome finger of fire a distance of 
over 450 feet. 

The Crocodile, which was designed 
by the British to burn out strong points 
in the German’s Atlantic Wall, uses a 
new and secret type of fuel. The power- 
ful flame gun can actually be fired 
around corners with terrifying and 
deadly effect. 

The flame spray can also be rico- 
cheted* to produce fires in pillboxes 
hundreds of feet away. 

The Crocodile fame thrower is fitted 
te the heavily armored Churchill tank. 

Fuel for the Crocodile is carried in an 
armored trailer, and reaches the flame 
thrower through an armored pipe. 

Flame power added to the Church- 
ill’s already heavy armament (a six- 
pounder cannon) makes the tank a 
more deadly weapon than ever. The 
Churchill Crocodile is greatly superior 
in range and flame power to anything 
the Germans have. 

The flame thrower was first intro- 
duced by the Germans, at Malincourt 
in 1915. These early flammenwerfers 
had a cruel and terrible effect. Men 
have a deep dread of burning alive, or 
of being roasted to death inside a tank. 

In 1916, by the use of 17 flame 
throwers in one sector of the battlefield, 
the Germans were able to capture 1,900 
French soldiers. 

There are two kinds of flame throw- 
ers, fixed and portable. Fixed flame 
throwers are those which are mounted 
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on tanks. Portable flame throwers, 
which are most widely used, are car- 
ried and fired by a single soldier. He 
carries the tanks, containing fuel oil and 
compressed gas, on his back. When a 
valve is opened, the gas shoots the oil 
out under high pressure. It is igmited 
at the nozzle by a pilot light or fuse. 
A powerful stream of flame results. 
Portable flame throwers have a much 
shorter range than the Crocodile — 
about 150 feet. But they have proved 
very effective against Jap pill boxes on 
Kwajelein, Tarawa, and elsewhere in 


the Pacific. 


The Sharp-tongued Sergeant 


This is a true story about a veteran 
sergeant who drilled his men with a 
hard tongue and a mean look. 

When the men first reported, he told 
them that when he gave the command 
“fall in” he wanted everyone to hit 
the floor at once, to fall in, in the com- 
pany street, and when the dust cleared 
he wanted to see three rows of statues. 

Every morning he would come into 
the barracks, blow his whistle and yell: 

“All right, you monkey-faced baboons, 
FALL IN!” 

Everyone did just that, too. 

One day a lanky, happy-go-lucky fel- 
low from Tennessee came into the out- 
fit. As usual, in the morning, the ser- 
geant came in and yelled: 

“Come on, you monkey-faced bab- 
oons, FALL IN!” 

Everyone did, with the exception of 
the new man. He just stood there comb- 
ing his hair. The sergeant got mad as 
anything, stormed up to him, and in a 
very surly tone said: 

“Did you hear me say for all of you 
monkey-faced baboons to fall in?” 

The kid said: 

' “Yes, Sergeant, I did. There were a 
lot of them, weren’t there.” 












Brition intormation Service 


flame-throwing tank in action. 
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and ‘Breakfast 
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ee es EASY TO BUILD. You receive complete unassembled . 


models laid out on special cover stock material. 

Plane designs are drawn to characteristic propor- 

tions, clearly marked for cutting and gluing. 

EASY TO FLY. Your Spitfire and Focke-Wulf fight- 
; ers actually fly. Yes, your model ships are de- 

signed to glide and soar up to seventy-five feet or 


FOCKE-WULF—190 helping” 


- £ 
rn hy 
4, 
4/ JACK ARMSTRONG 
Box 5270, Chicago, Ill. 





BUILD THESE 


HMMs HGHTER 
MODELS 


@OVER 9-INCH WING SPREAD 
@®HOLLOW STREAMLINED FUSELAGE 
@RECOGNITION SILHOUETTE @FULL 
COLOR @OFFICIAL BATTLE INSIGNIA 


Complete Plante 


FOR ONLY 


ONE BOX TOP ano FIVE CENTS 


BUILD AND FLY AUTHENTIC MCDELS of these fight- 
ing planes: the dauntless British Supermarine Spit- 
fire-V and the tough German Focke-Wulf-190. 








lwo 
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more when launched by hand. They’re built for 
speed and real maneuverability. They’re built for 
ruggedness too. You can fly them on hundreds of 
missions—indoors and out—without serious dam- 
age to the ships. 

EASY TO GET. Order your flying model planes with 
easy-to-mail coupon. Or just send your name and 
address with one Wheaties box top and five cents 
to Jack Armstrong, Box 5270, Chicago, Illinois. 
This is a limited offer—good only while supplies 
last, or until January 1, 1945. So send at once! 
YOUR EXTRA DIVIDEND for eating Wheaties. That’s 
what these model planes are. Once you get next to 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions,” with milk 
and fruit, you’ll wonder why you didn’t start eat- 
ing ’em before. Whole wheat flakes with a “‘second 
flavor. That’s Wheaties—your dish! 





“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 








g 





Please send me TWO complete assembly kits for my flying modele: 
British Supermarine Spitfire-V and German Focke-Wulf-190. 
I enclose ONE Wheaties box top and five cents. 









Name 





Street Addresa_ 





City Zone___ State 















1. EVENING THE SCORES 


By retaking the Philippines, we'll be raising our score 
against the Japs. What’s your score on the VQ? You get 4 
points for each correct answer in this group. Total, 24. 

1. MacArthur's base at New Guinea is closest to (a) 
Mindanao; (b) Luzon; (c) Corregidor; (d) Cebu. 

2. MacArthur is at (a) Pearl Harbor; (b) Bataan; (c) 
Sansapor; (d) Guadalcanal. 

3. First president of the Philippines was (a) Theodore 
Roosevelt; (b) Manuel Quezon; (c) Admiral Dewey; (d) 
Thomas Dewey 

4. The Philippines are (a) south of Australia; (b) off the 
coast of Brazil; (c) between Borneo and China; (d) north 
of Japan. 

5. The Tydings-McDuffie Act (a) promised independence 
to the Philippines in 1946; (b) provided for the transfer of 
the Philippines to Japan in 1946; (c) provided that the 
Philippines would become a 49th state in the U. S. A.; 
(d) was a famous vaudeville team. 

6. The Philippines were named after (a) the Tagalog 
word for pineapple; (b) Philip of Spain; (c) the ancient 
Philippeans; (d) Philip of Macedon. 


My score 


2. HOW WE VOTE 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 4 points each. Total, 16 
1. What is the total of electoral votes for the 48 states? 
(a) 48 (b) 531 (c) 1,298 
2. If New York has 45 Representatives,in the House, 
how many electoral votes has New York State? 
(a) 2 (b) 45 (c) 47 
3. If a candidate wins the majority of the people’s votes 
in a state, how many of the electoral votes does he get in 
that state? 
(a) Votes totaling the number of people who voted 
for him. 
(b) a majority of the electoral votes. 
(c) all of the electoral votes. 
4. When no candidate receives a majority of the electoral 
votes, who decides who is to be president? 
(a) the Senate (b) the House of Representatives 
(c) the last President. 


My score 


3. SCIENCE AND ELECTRONICS 


Underline the correct ending to each of the followmg 
sentences. Score 5 points each, Total, 20. 

1. The Phototube is also known as a (a) camera; (b) 
electric eye; (c) condenser. 

2. The Ignitron Tube changes (a) water into oil; (b) 
coal, air and water into nylon; (c) A.C. into D.C. 

3. The Precipitron (a) cleans air; (b) measures rainfall; 
(c) warns of the approach of the buzz-bomb. 

4. The X-ray (a) sees through solid walls; (b) is a 
secret weapon; (c) has not yet been discovered. 
My score 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


4. TOWARDS THE BETTER WORLD 


Write the answers to the following questions in the 
spaces provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. What does UNRRA stand for? 





2. Who is the world director of UNRRA? 








3. List two of the four big jobs that UNRRA must do. 
1. 2. 








My score 


5. THE POWDER KEG 


1. Below is a list of the Balkan nations. Underline one 
Balkan nation that is still an Axis partner. Score 5 points, 
Romania Greece Bulgaria Hungary Yugoslavia 
2. Three of the four cities listed below have been taken 
by the Russians. Which city is not in Russian hands? Score ° 
5 points each. 
Ploesti Pisa Bucharest Constanta 
3. King Michael and Admiral Horthy lead two important 
Balkan nations, Romania and Hungary. 
Who is Romania’s leader? 
Who is Hungary’s leader? 








Score 5 points each. 


My score 
My total score ___-____ VQ. 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


aggressor (a-GRESS-er), p. 4. An assailant; an 
attacker. 

inflation (in-FLAY-shun), p. 5. This word comes 
trom the Latin flare meaning to blow. Inflation comes 
when there is no curb on prices, rents, or wages. A 
time of inflation is marked by runaway prices. A 
coat, for example, that costs $10 in normal times, 
might cost $20 to $100 during inflationary times. 

isolate (I-so-late), p. 6. Isolate comes from the 
~Latin word insola meaning island. It means to place 
apart; to separate; to cut off. 

malnutrition (mal-new-TRISH-un), p. 5 Faulty 
nourishment; a diet lacking in foods essential to body 
health. 

ricochet (rik-oh-SHAY), p. 18. A bouncing or 
skipping of a projectile. The flame, shot from the 
flamethrower, can be made to glance off one object 
and hit another. 

swerve, p. 6. To turn aside; to move from a straight 
course. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Bucharest (BOO-kuh-REST), p. 3. 
- Constanta {kon-STAHN-tsah), p. 3. 

Davao (dah-VAH), p. 6. 

Mindanao (min-dah-NAH), p. 6. 

Ploesti (plo-YEHST), p. 3. 

Nicholas Horthy (HOR-ti), p. 3. 

















How About HER? 


Teacher: “Johnny, what is a girl who 
does a brave deed?” 

Johnny: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “Well, if a boy who does a 
brave deed is called a hero, then what 
is a girl called?” 

Johnny: “A shero, I guess.” 


Ruby Bewley, Fort McCoy School, Fort McCoy. Fila 


Calling His BLUFF 


Question: What did one mountain 
say to the other? 

Answer: Hi, Cliff! 

Basil Sterling, Breckenridge School, Breckenridge, Mich 

Seeing’s Believing 

An old farmer was in court testifying 
in a murder trial. A lawyer asked him 
some questions. 

“How far away were you from the 
killing?” 

“Well, 1 should say about 35 feet.’ 
replied the farmer. 

“Just how far can you see?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Well, when I wake up in the morn 


ing I see the sun, and they tell me its 
ninety-three billion miles away. 
Seymour Frankel. P. 8. 77. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


The Build-Up 


A sergeant discovered a private lean- 
ing heavily against the mess hall. 

“What are you doing there?” he 
cried. 

“Tm holding up the building,” said 
the private, sourly. 

“Is that so,” sneered the sergeant. 
“Just get away from there this minute.” 

The private moved away and the 
building collapsed. 


Dolores Dea, Newhall &t. School, Hamden. Conn 


Foot-Soldier 


Father: “Well, you finally gave a sol- 
dier a dance. Did he respond with 
alacrity?” 

Daughter: “Did he! Why he was on 


my feet in an instant.” 
Alma Gluck, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn. N. ¥ 


SEND IN YOUR JOKES 


Send your favorite jokes to Junior Scholastic, 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. If we 
publish any of your contributions, we will send 
you a JSA button signifying that you are a mem- 
ber of the Junior Scholastic Achievement Club 
Every joke must be accompanied by the sender's 
namie, school, and address. We are sorry, but we 
can acknowledge receipt only of jokes that we 
accept for publication. 


<2 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA Button for this week go to Wil- 
burn Ferguson, Edison School, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


The officer of the day entered the 
guardroom and found it empty, except 
for a private who lounged on a chair 
smoking a pipe. 

“Where's the sergeant who’s in charge 
here?” demanded the officer angrily. 

“Across to the non-com’s mess,” re- 
plied the private. 

“And the sentries?” eited tee officer. 

“In the canteen,” replied the private. 

“Then what are you doing here?” he 
asked furiously. 

“Me, sir?” came the reply. “I’m the 
prisoner.” 


Coughee-Cakes 


An Indian in Maine returned for the 
third time to buy half a dozen bottles 
of cough syrup. The druggist became 
curious and asked: “Someone sick at 
your place?” 

“No,” replied the Indian. “Good on 
pancakes.” 

Sandra Auerbach, Fulton School, Pittsburgh, Pa 








of a friendly way of living. 





Have a “Coke” = Soldier, refresh yourself 


»+-0r a way to relax in camp 


To soldiers in camp, frem the Gulf Coast to the north woods, 
Coca-Cola is a reminder of what they left behind. On “Company 
Street” as on Main Street, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 


refreshes. Ice-cold Coca-Cola in your icebox at home is a symbol 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


-the global= 
high-sign 


“Coke”=Coca-Cola 
It’s naturel for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That's why u hear 
Coca-Cola called "Coke". 











DID YOU KNOW THAT 


The first person to swim the English 
Channel was Capt. Matthew Webb of 
England in 1875. The feat has been ac- 
complished only 24 times since then, 
ten of them by women. But a fellow 
named John Sigmund once swam non- 


stop down the Mississippi, 292 miles, 
in less than 90 hours! 

Basketball draws more spectators 
than any other sport. About 90,000,- 
000 see games during a normal year. 
From a gate receipt standpoint, how- 
ever, the palm goes to football. Grid 
fans pay about $67,000,000 a year to 
see their favorite teams. 

Highest salary earned in sports was 
the $990,445.54 which Gene Tunney 
collected in 1927 for winning a ten- 
round decision over Jack Dempsey. 
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Ist PRIZE seeee 
2nd PRIZE 

Sed PRIZE. . .ccccceccee. 
4th PRIZE 


$25 War Bond 
$15 in War Stamps 
$10 in War Stamps 
15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
ee Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. I! 


lustrate 


with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


a GB 


\ 


jy Lhe, 


Read These Rules Carefully 


l Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
¥ compete. 


2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

. of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


8 Each contestant may submit more than 
: one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most curate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 


That night Gene made $33,014.54 a 
minute! 

Over a five-year span, starting in 
1901, “Hurry Up” Yost’s Michigan 
football teams won 55 games, tied one 
and lost one, The defeat? A Chicago 
player trapped a Wolverine halfback 
for a safety and a 2-0 final score. 

What would you guess America 
spends on sports every year? No 
you're not even close. It’s a tidy $4,- 
000,000,000. And guess who spends 
the most? It’s our fishermen. They 
spend $1,200,000,000 a year. 

A punch can travel faster than a ten- 
nis or golf ball. Here are the human 
speed records: 

Golf ball, 120 miles an hour, by 
Gene Sarazen, 

Tennis ball, 118 miles an hour, by 
Bill Tilden. 

Pitching baseball, about 127 miles an 
hour. 

Punching, 135 miles an hour by Jack 
Dempsey. Joe Louis is next with 127. 

Running, best time 100 yards in 9.4 s. 
if maintained would average close to 
20 miles an hour. 

Curtis L. Hill of Dayton, Ohio, once 
shot an arrow into the air, and it landed 
614 yards, 6 inches away — which is 
still the world’s record. 


(All these facts appear in Frank G 
Menke’s wonderful new book, The Ency- 
clopedia of Sports. The book contains the 
histories and outstanding records of every 
sport under the sun— moon, too. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., publishers. ) 





The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
KEEP TABS ON YOURTIN... 
TURN ALL OF IT IN 








Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes « few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only (00 te serious 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
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. Hard-won island in the Marianas. 
. Oppose. 

. Island in the Carolines. 

. Hawaiian food. 


Louisiana ( abbrev.). 


. One. 

. Bemoan. 

. Third note of the scale. 

. Not so. 

. To turn upwards. 

. I am (contr.). 2 

. Greek letter P. 

. Not old. 

. Chart showing the earth’s surfaces. 
. Traps. 

. Large Jap naval base hit by Super- 


fortresses. 


. Pronoun — third person, neuter. 


U. S. island group taken by Japan. 


. Expression of annoyance. 
. Short sleep. 


Wander. 


. Jap naval base in Marianas. 

. Seating compartments in church. 

. Boy’s name. 

. Ogasawara Islands, south of Japan. 
. U. S. island in Marianas. 

. Foreshadowing. 

. Upwards. 

. Past tense of is. 

. Egyptian god. 

. Compass point. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Cherbourg; 5-Elba; 8-ease; 10-Nor- 


mandy; 
Elbe; 20-Coutances. 


12-submarine; 13-Brittany; 18-toys; 19- 


DOWN: 1-Caen; 2-roam; 3-omen; 4-rosy; 6-Lo; 


¥-bribery; 9-admiral; 


ll-avast; 13-bolo; 14-isn’t; 


15-tern; 16-n.b.; 17-yeas. 








@ The Babe's up against a new 
“team” every week. The teams 
gang up on the Babe with 
over-the-plate questions and 
the Babe bats out the answers. 
Don’t miss it! Get the inside 
dope on the Sport of Sports 
.-.from the King of Swat — 


presented by Spalding. 


Free—exciting new Spalding 


Sports Show Book, full 


sports facts with a personal 
message to you from Babe 
Ruth. Plus a Membership Cer- 
tificate in the Babe’s Baseball 
Club. Just fill out the coupon 


and mail. 


FREE! Babe Ruth Presents 


the Spalding 
SPORTS SHOW BOOK 
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“Here’s Babe Ruth!” 
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NBC. . . Coast-to-Coast 
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A. G, Spalding & Bros., Inc, 
19 Beekman Street 
New York, 8, N.Y. 





BM-915 


Please send me a Membership Certificate and free 


copy of the Sports Show Book. 





My name is: 





Address: 
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World’s finest line of authentic %4“ built- 
up flying scale models used by men in 
the air forces—the “‘Air-istocrats’ of 
model airplane construction Kits—tops 
in authentically-engineered, super-de- ‘ 
Gremman tailed designs. This Group is composed of models of *9f )DeHaviend. cosas $4. 50 
et ECAT™ Kit SF97 $3.50 World War Il planes that are constantly on front pages : 

PT, of newspapers everywhere. These SF Kits contain full- 
YWayPe) size drawings, all printed-out curved wood parts, all 
Rt cut strips, tissue, prop material, insignia, _wheels, 30%” Republic P-47 $4 00 
33%” British ‘““WHIRL- $3.50 == cements, colored dopes, and many other items. ‘Thunderbolt’, Kit SF81.... e 


WIND", Kit SF166 ......... .- Star-Span gied Red-White.and-Biue Boxes 
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Pio, Kit S77... Pe 00 


39%” *Grumm an $4 | 
‘AVENGER’ *, Kit SF93 7 
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149%" Lockheed “HUD- ” Lockheed P-38 24%” Messerschmitt@# ¢ 
SON’ Bamber, Kit SFI D2 oD GHINING: Kir sFrss$4.00 ‘Mi-109 Rit SFr ‘$3.00 
30 3/16” Vout -Sikorsky $3. 50 

CORSAIR", Kit SF79 


Be Sure to Build These Special Cleveland Models 


Cleveland **Super For- 
tress’’ Kit UA200 . — - 


















o~ Senior Gas 
Model Kit 


GP 5017. .$4.50 
. Playboy Junior Gas 
Mode! Kit 


GP 5006.. 2.50 


27%” Focke-Wulf 
190, Kit SF82 ..... 












Cleveland Tether 
**Streak’’ Kit 
GPL 5021 


$3.50 


Cleveland Tether r 
a ie’’ Kit =< 3 an 
GPL 5023 S\N 


—— 3 
$1.00 sau aS 












Kit seb $3.00 
k  3-Goot Cleveland Industrial Training Model Group Kilts 





Developed primarily for school training of Theery—Design—Construction which they are designed. “T’’ Kits contain full size drawings, all printed 
—Flight, this group is composed of 9 famous orld War II models de- out curved parts, all cut strips, tissue, prop material, insignia, wheels, 
Sapes to 3-foot wingspan. All are authentic, but with less detail than the wood and tissue Sy and many other items. Each a real value. The 
"MASTER” models—and are unusually realistic for the standard size to Piper Cub may be rubber or gas powered, free flight or line controlled. 





Piper Cub, Hawker “TYPHOON”, Westland ‘“‘WHIRL- Curtiss “‘WAR- 
Kit T94— $1.50 Parks “TYPHOON”. $1.50 Wino’ Kit rice... $1.50 Bawer Kit t77 $1.50 


CLEVELAND GLIDERS 






















' 
SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST tisha emapeeol 
if he can’t supply you, send coupon with check or : —-— 
m. ©., direct (cash at own risk). Add 15¢ packing- g Lockheed P-38 
postage charge to all orders. Minimum order, $1.00. 8 oOcKnee 1 i " 
iain tie latendalasiatiniealaaaienmnttnindainedmrentteanail * ws ‘alah $1 .50 Messerschmitt ME- +109, tress Rit B50a2 $3.50 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. .“ — a $1.50 
4508D781 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio I a 
Enclosed is $ -. s+. for C-D Kits and - 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. * 
( )SF74—$3.00 ( )SF10S—3.50 ( ) T105—1.50 . 84 Cl land S 
( )SF77— 3. ee ( )8145—4.50 | )ESo18— .50 : Bell P-39 “ATRA- $1 50 Souter Kit E5019 eal ee $1 .00 
( )SF79— 3.50 ( )T73— 1.50 ( )ESO19— 1.00 COBRA”, Kit T76 ..... . North American ‘‘MUS- 
( )SFai1— 4. ee ( )T74— 4.50 ( )ESO22— 3.80 8 2 TANG” P-51, Kit T91 $1 .50 
( )SF82— 3.00 ( )T76— 1.50 ( )@PLSO21—3.50 8 
( )SF8S— 4.00 ( )T77— 1.50 ( )GPLSO23—1.00 8 ~ : 
( )SF86— 3.00 ( )T78— 1.50 ( }GPSOO6— 2.50 § ~<a 
( )SF93— 4.00 ( )TSS— 1.50 ( )GPS5017— 4.50 g 
( )SF95— 7.50 ( )TS1— 1.50 ( }VA300— 1.00 
( )SF97— 3.50 ( )T99— 1.50 ( )Catalog "Se g ait E08 ss et... SOC 
, 5 ? 
§ Hawker “HURRI- Supermarine — 
NAME § CANE”, Kit T78 $1 50 Fike” , Kit T73...... $1 .50 Features War Motels in tril 
ADDRESS _f action ‘“‘shots’’ on various 
: CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO, | seuss gos noe Be 
CITY, STATE : World’s Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 sony oh mores. Write 
(Please print name and address plainly) s 4508D781 Lorain Ave. * Cleveland 2 Ohio, U. S. A. dbo: 











When You Build CLEVELAND MODELS You're Building Models that Pilots, 
Instructors, Cadels-in-Tnaining and Mechanics in the Hir Forces Build 
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Theme Article on Phi 
Map; Background Material 


MacARTHUR’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT—p. 6 


In the history of the Philippines, pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to study the democratic tradition as a spirited move- 
ment springing from the people. 

Special research problems might be undertaken by pupils 
for reports on (a) the Aguinaldo-Quezon struggle for inde- 
pendence from Spain; (b) the period of American super- 
vision and the desire for self rule; (c) the struggle of the 
Filipinos against the Japanese, first as valiant fighters with 
MacArthur at Bataan and Corregidor, and afterwards as 
highly organized guerrilla forces. 

For some excellent examples of the courage and loyalty 
of the Filipino fighters, we recommend excerpts from 
Colonel Carlos P. Romulo’s book, I Saw the Fall of the 
Philippines 

The Philippine underground movement, mentioned on 
page 6, can be discussed as part of the vast pattern of 
patriot uprisings against the Axis. 

Pupils might refer to last week’s article in Junior Scho- 
lastic on the “Liberation of France,” telling of the uprising 
of the people of Paris. 

Anticipating invasion, the Japs have begun to evacuate 
Manila in order to remove the menace of the underground 
waiting in readiness to weaken defenses, when Allied forces 
approach. 

The major postwar question of the treatment and dispo- 
sition of colonial territories can be discussed in class after 
reading McKinley’s statement in regard to the Philippines: 
“The islands are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to 
civilize, to educate,-to train in the science of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Pupils might discuss the questions: Should independence 
be granted to colonial territories? If so, under what condi- 
tions? What qualifications should a colony possess to be 
free? 

Since a colony’s independence should, to a large extent, 
be contingent upon its readiness for self-rule, pupils might 
try to reconstruct a picture of Philippine civilization from 
(a) a reading of the article, and (b) a study of the map. 
The picture should cover (a) principle occupations; (b) 
industrial development; (c) climate and geography; (d) 
means of transportation; (e) principal imports. 


Discussion Question 


1. Do you think that advanced nations have a responsi- 
bility to develop the resources and educate the people of 
backward nations? 
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Fact Questions 


1. Why are the islands so difficult to defend? 

2. How do the Philippine Islands help Japan in her war 
effort? 

3. On what island is Davao? What important military 
action is taking place there? 

4. Who was Manuel Quezon? 

5. What nation controlled the Philippines before the 
UL S.P 

6. Where is MacArthur's base? 

7. Name as many of the Philippine islands as you can. 

8. Who was the first European to land on the Philip- 
pines? 

9. How did the Islands get their name? 

10. What kind of climate do the Islands have? 


ELECTORAL SYSTEM—p. 11 


The civics lesson on the electoral system can also serve 
as an introduction to the study of the U. S. Constitution. 
Pupils should understand that the Constitution, the supreme 
law of the land, was drafted in 1787, more than 150 years 
agu, a time when social outlook and conditions were mark- 
edly different than they are today. An illustration is the 
electoral system, organized at a time when public opinion 
was badly informed and the founding fathers mistrusted the 
judgment of the people. 

To meet the slow evolution of changing events, the Con- 
stitution is made flexible by interpretations of the Supreme 
Court and by Constitutional amendments. Pupils might 
comment on the elasticity of the law and explain the need 
fer elasticity. 

Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think the electoral system should be abolished? 


2. Can you think of reasons why the founders of the 
Constitution wanted the electoral system? 


Fact Questions 


1. How many electoral votes does each state have? 
2. How many electoral votes does the losing candidate 
receive in each state? 

3. What is the total of 
states? 

4. How many times in the nation’s history did candidates 
tor President win the people’s vote, but lose the electoral 
vote? 

5. Name two of these candidates. 

6. How can we change the electoral system? 

7. What is meant by the words: amendment? ratify? 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD — p. 5 


The wealthier of the United Nations will be called upon 
to make the major contribution toward the rebuilding of 


(Continued on next page) 


the electoral votes in the 48 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Australia 

Air Week: Postwar Aviation 

Builders of America: Patrick Henry 

Short Story: Bomber Pilot, Part II 

News... Maps... Some Fun... Word Puzzle 
... Science ... Sports... Victory Quiz 
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war-devastated areas. The responsibility falls most heav- 
ily on nations, like the United States and Canada, whose 
industries and land were not in the path of the invader — 
though it was too close for comfort. 

The class might discuss the importance of cooperation 
and teamwork, as evidenced in UNRRA, in working to- 
ward and hol‘ing the peace. 

As a class activity, pupils might discuss an alternative 
illustration for this article. In planning our illustration, we 
considered two other ideas. One was to use puppets manip- 
ulated by UNRRA as the rebuilders, the other to use a 
football team coached by Lehman. Pupils might criticize 
or comment upon these ideas. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it right that the United States make such a 
large contribution to the rehabilitation of war-wrecked 
areas? 

2. Would you be willing to continue rationing for a year 
or two after the war in order that our country could con- 
tribute more to needy peoples? 


Fact Questions 

1. Why is there so little tood in Europe? 
Who is the director of UNRRA? 
What do the letters UNRRA stand for? 
What is UNRRA’s job? 
Give one reason for inflation in Europe. 
Why did many farmers scorch their land? 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 10 


Pupils might be asked to explain the relationship of the 
three Adamses important in early American history — John 
Adams, second cousin, Sam Adams, organizer of the Tea 
Party; John Quincy Adams, son of John Adams and sixth 
president of the U. S. (1825-29). It is interesting to note 
that in the troubled times preceding the American Revolu- 
tion, the Tory governor of Massachusetts, Thomas Hutch- 
inson, wrote to one of his friends: “If it were not for two 
or three Adamses, we should do well enough.’ 






BOMBER PILOT — pp. 8, 9 


This is the first instalment of the article, 24 Hours of a 
Bomber Pilot, reprinted from the August issue of Harper's 
Magazine. Part II will appear next week. 

It is rare that the editors of Junior Scholastic find in the 
better-class adult magazines an article or story that is writ- 









ten so sim ein a vocabulary that i. easily within the 
grasp of 1I- ar-olds. 
The sto cempiled from letters of the author who 


consented t publication on the condition that he remain 
ancnymoua Dp) 

As an “exercise, have pupils underline all the words that 
pertain to aviation. A few of the more difficult terms are: 
CQ (chargemmiequditers); staffels (squadrons); briefing 
(pilots are given all instructions and information for their 
mission in the briefing room) ; flak (anti-aircraft shells). 


Discussion Question 


1. Why is confidence absolutely necessary for a fighting 
crew? How does it help the crew’s chance of victory? Can 
you think of an example in your own life when confidence 
helped you over a difficult moment? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why does the author call the toughest position “Pur- 
ple Heart Row?” 

2. What was the reason for not starting the plane’s en- 
gines too soon? 

3. How do tight formations help to protect the planes 
from enemy fighters? 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Saipan; 6-thwart; 9-Yap; 1ll-poi; 12-La.; 14-an; 15-be- 
wail; 16-mi; 18-no; 20-upturn; 21-I'm; 22-pi; 23-new; 25-map; 26-snares; 
29-Sasebo. 
DOWN: 2-it; 3-Philippines; 4-aw; 5-nap; 7-Roam; 8-Tinian; 10-pews; 
13-Al; 15-Bonins; 17-Guam; 19-omen; 20-up; 24-was; 27-Ra; 28-SE. 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 20. 

1. EVENING THE SCORE: a, c¢, b, c. a, b. 

2. HOW WE VOTE: b, c, c, b 

3. SCIENCE AND ELECTRONICS: b, ec, a, a. 

4. TOWARDS THE BETTER WORLD: 1. United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration; 2, Herbert H. Lehman; 3. Food provision, 
rebuilding, medicine and public health; straightening out finances. 

5. THE POWDER KEG: Hungary; Pisa; King Michael of Romania and 
Horthy of Hungary. 
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ATE THE NEW VALUE OF 


cereal foods in the 
national dietary picture 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30% 


CEREAL : . 
FOODS at, CEREAL 
(28-30%) ies FOODS 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided cereal con- **40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Ribo- 
sumption consists entirely of whole grain or restored breakfast flavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allowances recom- 


cereals and all white flour or bread is enriched. Data adjusted 


for losses in cooking. 


mended, or indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 2800 
calorie diet). 








N a recent discussion on American dietary 
habits, a well-known professional journal 
records that a lack of nutritional knowledge 
is an even greater factor than poverty in the 
choice of inadequate diets. 

Intensified nutritional education is called 
for on a national scale. But other approaches 
are also needed. One very hopeful approach 
to the problem which has already been made 
is the enrichment and restoration of many 
cereal foods. 

Cereal foods form part of the daily diet of 
practically every family in the nation, regard- 
less of economic level. Such foods have of 
course always been an abundant source, not 


GENERAL MILLS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





only of calories but of cereal proteins. Now, 
thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they also become an important source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. 

Since the “protective” nutrients with which 
cereal foods have now been augmented in- 
clude elements sometimes deficient in Amer- 
ican diets, it is natural that the current trend 
of nutritional thinking should be that an in- 
creased consumption of such foods might 
well result in an important nutritional gain 
throughout the nation, Actually, enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may log- 
ically be called “foundation foods” ...corner- 
stones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including 

Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 

South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are 

sestored, All the brands, illustrated at the right, are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES— 
THE V. Q. CORPS WAY... 


Made This 


V. Q. Piques Pupil Interest! 


To make more pupils raise their hands “as quick as a 
teacher's eye can see them”—to ask and answer ques- 
S tions about the war, postwar, the presidential election, 
science, news of the day — a motivator is needed to-build interest in 
the headlines. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s V. Q. (Victory Quotient ) CORPS pro- 
_ is designed to make your pupil’s mind alert and eager to reflect 
iis reading of each issue. The V. Q. Corps program encourages 
your pupil to get on “speaking terms” with the om ol and to iis 
cuss them through competition-quickened interest. 

174,051 pupils in 6,005 classes have participated in the V. Q. 
CORPS program and teachers have told us how eagerly pupils have 
responded with lively interest! They compete eagerly for high scores 
in the quiz on war news, geography, history and civics in each issue 


of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC! 


Fill in and receive your free V. Q. Kit Today! 


Reader's Service Bureau JRTE 9-18-44 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


| have — pupils in my class. Please send me the JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Vv. Q. CORPS membership cards for my pupils and also the Classroom Record 
Chart, Monthly Award Stamps, Certificate of Merit and complete instructions and 
practical suggestions. 
Address package to: 
NAME 
sCcHOOL_ 


ADDRESS._ 














city P.O. ZONE NO. 
STATE 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Interprets the Modern World for Younger Pupils 
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HOW THE V. Q. CORPS 
PLAN OPERATES 


The V. Q. Corps program is tied in 
with your pupil’s scores in the Victory 
Quiz in each pupil’s copy of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, The V. Q. Kit—supplied 
to teachers using the magazine free-of- 
charge—contains membership cards for 
each pupil, award stamps, bulletin board 
prarl chart and certificate of merit. 

Your pupils will be eager to get high 
V. Q. (Victory Quotients) each week 
when you place the V. Q. Corps plan 
competition before them. Youll find 
they ll read and study each issue even 
more thoroughly than ever before. 

You can use this carefully planned and 
tested program in your class by mailing 
the coupon below for the V. Q. CORPS 
Kits available to all teacher-subscribers 
to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC without 
charge. 


What your V. Q. 
CORPS KIT 
contains... 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC pro- 
vides each teacher using 
the magazine this free V. Q. Kit containing: 
1. Membership cards for each pupil. 
2. Scoring chart for classroom bulletin board. 
3. Award stamps for membership cards. 
4. Certificates of Merit for highest ranking 
student. 
. Complete instructions and suggestions. 


Pupil RAISE His Hand! 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Into the Air Age is a pamphlet pre- 
pared by N. L. Engelhardt Jr., Direc- 
tor of Air-Age Educational Research, 
and a group of able advisors, especially 
for teachers and school administrators. 
It contains 32 pages of authoritative 
matter presented in concise, non-tech- 
nical language. The illustrations are in- 
structive and imaginative. Part I deals 
with Physical Concepts — characteris- 
tics of air, types of aircraft; Part II pre- 
sents Social Concepts — impacts on com- 
munities, on technology, on the arts; 
Part III discusses Educational Implica- 
tions — tempo, role, and objectives of 
air-age education. You'll find in it facts, 
thoughtful analysis, and the excitement 
of future air possibilities ( Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
17, N. Y., 25c). 


Freedom of the Air, by Keith Hutch- 
ison, is No. 93 in the series of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, issued at frequent 
intervals by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller: Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. You undoubtedly know 
them, but if you don’t you're missing in- 
dispensable teaching aids available for 
10c a copy. Each pamphlet discusses 
significant issues of a question of im- 
mediate importance. Freedom of the Air 
answers such questions as these: Are we 
prepared to open our skyways to other 
nations? Can a mad scramble for the 
postwar airlanes be avoided? Is an in- 
ternational air police force desirable? 


What About Our Japanese-Ameri- 
cans? by Carey McWilliams, author of 
Brothers Under the Skin, is No. 91 in 
the same series. It presents a summary 
of the results of two years of intimate 
study of the issues raised by the evacu- 
ation, relocation, and segregation of 
Japanese-Americans. Mr. McWilliams 
carried out this comprehensive study for 
the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. The pamphlet is 
illustrated by Taro Yashima, noted anti- 
fascist artist. 

+ ° 

You've probably discovered No. 90 
in the Public Affairs Pamphlets, The 
American Way, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
published late last spring, but if not, 
you'll want to get it now for any discus- 
sion with your class of the question of 
government control of business. 


= 
I'm not sure that I could design 
when I finished reading It’s Fun to De- 


sign by Kathleen B. Kelly, but I did 
reach for a pencil and made some lines 


on a paper. This 30-page pamphlet ex- 
plains matters of rhythm, balance, and 
color, mostly with simple, understand- 
able drawings supplemented by brief 
running comment. (Girl Scout National 
Equipment Service, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., Catalog No. 20- 
808, 75c). 


If your library has four dollars to 
spend for a book on map-making and 
reading, you should know about Down 
to Earth, written by David Greenhood, 
illustrated by Ralph Graeter, and pub- 
lished by Holiday House, New York. 
This is a book which I would guess was 
intended for adults, but should be fas- 
cinating for older students. Part II, on 
making your own maps, will be par- 
ticularly useful in schools. 


Education for the Armed Forces 


Ten basic objectives and twelve specific 
courses for general education for mem- 
bers of the armed forces are contained 
in a report which a committee of the 
American Council on Education has re- 
cently completed at the request of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
The suggested instructional materials, 
planned primarily for the period fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities, are already 
being prepared by the Institute for use 
in correspondence study and group in- 
struction. 

“These courses promise to provide 
opportunities for general education to 
a larger group of adults than ever be- 
fore reached by a single program in 
history,” said Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the Council, in releasing 
the report. “The proposed program 
should serve as an effective bridge be- 
tween military activities and the return 
of men and women to civilian life.” 

The report published for civilian use 
by the Council as A Design for General 
Education was prepared by a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship df Dean T. 
R. McConnell of the University of Min- 
nesota. The courses have been devel- 
oped for men and women at the senior 
high school or junior college level. How- 
ever, the Committee points out that 
persons who have served in the armed 
forces will possess a more mature point 
of view than the usual high school stu- 
dent, and the courses have therefore 
been prepared for adults. 

For the working definition the Com- 
mittee ‘considers general education as 
“the type of education which the ma- 
jority of our people must have if they 
are to be good citizens, parents, and 
workers.” 

The report contains outlines of the 
courses proposed by the Committee. 
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These include Personal and Community 

Health; .Oral and Written Communica- 

tion; Problems of Social Adjustment; 

Marriage and Family Adjustment; De- 

velopment of American Thought and 

Institutions; Problems of American Life; 
‘ (Concluded on page 11-T) 








HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR p 
: qué / 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMERI 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 

LICENSED BY AND 


no red tape, 48 hour service. 
it soon, write today for Mutual's o747 Fj 
ator 


If you need cash now, or will need BOW, 

courteous, confidential “Borrow % ik 
By Mail” plan for teachers. It will ii i 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO eee 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 
tative will call. Use coupon below 
or drop a card or letter to— 


et eee eeseee Se eeeseaaasses 


MUTUAL LOAN COMP 
DEPT. 54 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 
by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
eachers. 


if Tic 
ANY ESTABLISHED 1905 
SIOUX CITY 2, OWA 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 





SUNDAY 











10:00-10:30 a.m. Church of the Air, 
CBS. 

Representatives of the major faiths 
conduct services in this regular de- 
votional program. Sept. 17, Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson, D.D.; Sept. 24, 
Rev. John O. Groff, D.D. 


11:30-12:00 noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS. 

The world’s great books are dis- 
cussed by leading authors, critics 
and educators. Sept. 17 Raspe — 
Baron Munchausen; Sept. 24, Col- 
lins — The Moonstone; Oct 1, Nor- 
ris — The Octopus; Oct. 8, Saga of 
Nyal; Oct. 15, Crane — Red Badge 
of Courage; Oct. 22, Hume - 
Treatise of Human Nature; Oct. 
29. Doughty — Arabia Deserts 


12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic 
People to People, CBS. 
Exchange series between CBS 
and the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration continues, presenting a 
closeup view of Americans and 
Britons during war-time. 


Call: 


1:00-1:30 p.m. Church of the Air, CBS. 

Sept. 17, Dr. Jonah B. Wise, 

Rabbi of Central Synagogue, New 

York; Sept. 24, Rev. Louis J. Gal- 
lagher, S.]. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University 
Round Table, NBC. 

A challenging, thought-provoking 

series of discussions of current so- 


of Chicago 


cial, political and economic issues. 
Produced in cooperation with the 


University of Chicago 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS. 

The world-famous orchestra 
brings world-famous musical mas- 
terpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are — 
Sept 17, 
Sept 24 


Vladimir 
Vladimir Golschmann: 
Oct. 1, Artur Rodzinski; Oct. 8, 
Artur Rodzinski; Oct. 15, Artur 
Rodzinski: Oct. 22, Artur Rodzin- 
ski; Oct. 29, Artur Rodzinski. 


Golschmann; 


8:30-4:30 p.m. The Hour, NBC, 


On-the-scene accounts of United 


Army 


States military operations, at home 
and abroad. Authenti« 
troop training 


accounts of 
and activities. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U.S 
War Depaftment 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Human Adventure, MBS. 
Dramatization of important de- 
velopments in science, industry, etc. 
Produced by University of Chicago 
under the direction of William Ben- 
ton, radio director of the University 

of Chicago. 


4:30-5:00 p.m. Pursui: 
NBC, 

Three broadcasts on critical issues 
in American education conclude this 
service on the NBC University of 
the Air, sponsored by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Vocational Association and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Top- 
ics are “How Can We Reduce II- 
literacy?,” Sept. 17; “Should Work 
Experience Be Part of Education?,” 
Sept. 24; “Military Training for 
American Youth,” Oct. 1. 


of Learning, 





MONDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS. 

Scientific achievements in many 

fields are dramatized with stress 

upon occupational requirements. 

Oct. 9, Jobs to Fit — Psychology; 

Oct. 16, More per Acre — Agricul- 

ture; Oct. 23. Food for Action — 
Nutrition. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Dateline, CBS. 
Dramatizations of the week’s best 
on-the-s« ene news stories 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC, 

Leading radio, stage and screen 
actors portray featured roles in 
these stories of the nation’s history, 
past and in the making. 


9:30-10:00 
NBC, 


Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz a notable panel of experts. 


p.m. Information Please, 





TUESDAY 











9:30-10:00 p.m. Words at War, NBC, 
Dramatizations of current books 
on the war and interviews with 
their authors. Presented in ceopera- 
tion with the Council on Books in 
Wartime 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS. 

Great music with dramatized in- 

cidents from the lives of the com- 


posers, music that speaks for for- 
eign lands and peoples and seasonal 
music. Several programs will take 
up the development of musical 
forms. Oct. 10, Music on the Air; 
Oct. 17, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Oct. 
24, the Story of Melody. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS. 
Under the direction of Theodore 
Granik, outstanding authorities of 
Congress, business and labor are 
brought together to discuss vital 
current issues. 





WEDNESDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will 
throw the spotlight on the impor- 
tant areas of an air-age globe. These 
will include war fronts of the Paci- 
fic, Europe and Asia, areas where 
the world’s vital materials are ob- 
tained, and transportation and dis- 

, tribution areas. Oct. 11, New Hori- 
zons — The Air Age; Oct. 18, Ceil- 
ing Zero— The Aleutians; Oct. 25, 
Jungle Battles — Pacific Islands. 


11:30-12:00 mid. 
CBS. 


Invitation to Music, 
Noted artists appear with the 
Columbia Concert Orchestra. 


11:30-12:30 a.m. Arthur Hopkins Pre- 
sents, NBC, 
A series of plays, recreating in 
radio versions many of the famous 
producer’s great hits. 





THURSDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS. 
This series which dramatizes not- 
able stories from classical and cur- 
rent literature, will offer folktales, 
War stories and lives of famous men. 
Stories will be laid in China and 
Africa, in Ireland and Guatemala, 
Canada and the United States. 
Oct. 12, Columbus Sails — Walter 
G. Hodges; Oct. 19, Casey Jones 
and Locomotive No. 638 — Irving 
Shapiro; Oct. 26, Rip Van Winkle 

— Washington Irving. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN. 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with 
discussions of important public 
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issues by outstanding national 2:15-2:30 p.m. Adventures in Science, American 
leaders. CBS. 


development, past and 
present; talks by midwestern gov- 
Interviews with scientists by Wat- ernors. 
10:00-10:30 p.m. The First Line, CBS. son Davis, Director, Science Serv- 
oa presentation of naval 1Ce. 5:30-6:00 p-m. Story Behind the Head- 
2:30-3:00 p.m. Calling Pan America, lines, NBC. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, CBS. Caesar Saerchinger, presented un- 
NBC. Musicai series trom various Latin der the Susyeces of the American 
News in the making, with signi- American capitals, presenting songs Historical Association. 
ficant details of background events. and folklore characteristic of each 
country’s culture. 7:00-7:30 p.m. They Call Me Joe, NBC. 
Dramas based on influences of 
various culture groups on the de- 
velopment of America. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music of the 
New World, NBC. 5:00-5:30 p.m. Your America, NBC. 

Series presenting the relationship Story dramas by Leo Kopp of 
of music to ways of living among 
peoples of the Americas. During 
September and October programs 
will originate in Canada. Program 
for Sept. 14 is titled “Concert 
Music” with remainder of pro- 
grams to feature “Canadian Music 

in Wartime.” 








FRIDAY 











9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS. 

Dramatizations of questions of 
public interest, with a group of stu- 
dents discussing each topic after 

the dramatization. Programs will re- 

late to war and postwar problems, 
international atid domestic. Oct. 13, 
Allied for Victory — United Nations’ 
Future; Oct. 20, Races and Peoples 

— Tensions at Home and Abroad; 
Oct. 27, Uncle Sam in the Pacific. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


offered by WNT eal outs 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic clase- 


room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


> Correct Film Selection Assured ... 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS. 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s out- 
standing young men. 


> 


SATURDAY 














10:00-10:30 a.m. Youth on Parade, CBS. 
Music, patriotic drama and news 
on youth’s role in the war. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC. 
Drama of an American family in 
war time, presented ig cooperation 
with the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Columbia’s Country 
Journal, CBS. 

Weekly “Radio newspaper” and 
delineator of the activities, prob- 
lems,’ home life, opinions of Amer- 
ican farm families; farm legislation 
discussed by experts from Wash- 
ington. Monthly reports from Lon- 


don. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Report to the Nation, 
CBS. 

Up-to-the-minute  news-drama, 
presenting interviews and reports 
by newsmen and special guests, 
highlighting the latest events 
throughout the world. 








Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured .. . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Pilms (formerly Eastman) 
1841 BROADWAY 











NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Pale 


NEW 16mm FILMS 


CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY — 
The story of 110,000 people of Japa- 
nese descent who were evacuated from 
the Pacific coast by the Army in 1942 
and subsequently transferred to relo- 
cation centers. The readjustment of 22,- 
000 of these peoples in new commu- 
nities and in the normal stream of life 
is indeed a challenge to democracy. 
One and a half reels, sound, available 
free through Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., or from local OWI 
distributor. 


CHERBOURG — Montgomery, Eisen- 








TOPPER 


Is Here! 


with CARY GRANT, ROLAND YOUNG, 
CONSTANCE BENNETT, ALAN MOWBRAY 


TOPPER is one of Thorne Smith's funniest! This 
lémm. Sound Feature with its galaxy of stars Is 
@ merry picture from start to finish. 9 Reels. 


Spot Booking $17.50 Series Booking $15.00 


OUR BLESSED LADY 


(Cathedral of Notre Dame) 





rejoicing to see Paris free again. She 
hes watched the destiny of France. 
A noble and Inspiring flim that traces 
the history of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame during the past six centuries. 
Shows the innermost recesses and 
treasures of this famous structure. 
lémm. Sound. 6 Reels. Rental Basis. 











NOTE: In view eof the acute print shortage, we 

suggest early bookings te assure your receiving 

the pictures you want. 

Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 

and Educational Subjects available for 
rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-18 New York 9 
19 Seuth LaSalle $t., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Callf. 
302% Se. Harweod $t., Dallas 1, Texas 








hower and De Gaulle in Normandy. 
Supplies steam on to the organized 
beachheads. British troops push south- 
east, bomb Le Havre. VU. S. troops un- 
der Bradley attack and take Monte- 
bourg and Cherbourg. Bombing. street 
fighting, capture of Nazi prisoners — 
and a German “toy tank!” One reel 
sound, sale or rental, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

COMMUNITY CANNING — Two reel, 
sound film showing how and when to 
pick vegetables; how to inspect and 
prepare the cans; how to cool, dry and 
store the cans. The important princi- 
ples of canning are thoroughly ex- 
plained. For sale or rental from Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 84 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CORSICA — Dramatic picturization 
of the Allies landing in Corsica, com- 
ing to the aid of the islanders. Histori- 
cal significance of the leading cities is 
outlined, with intimate glimpses of the 
habits and customs of the native peo- 
ple. One reel, sound, available free, 
from Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from local OWI dis- 
tributor. 

D-DAY — Newsreel film on the inva- 
sion of France. Allied air power “soften- 
ing up” the coast — the great convoy on 
its way — landings on the beachheads. 
Commentator, NBC’s Clyde Kittel. One 
reel, sound, for sale or rental, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


DON’T CHANGE YOUR JOB — This 
feature picture on 16 mm. film is now 
available from Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City, for a 
small rental fee. An interesting view of 
how the American home front is doing 
its part from steel mill to shipyard, with 
a musical background of a song dedi- 
cated to keeping our men and women 
on their jobs. 


FOOD AND MAGIC — One ree! sound 
film dealing with food waste. It shows 
that two million loaves of bread are lost 
weekly in the country’s kitchens and 
that the amount of food wasted in 1943 
would have supplied our armed forces 
through 1944 without taking any con- 
sumed on the home front into account. 
Free, from Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., or from local OWI 
distributor. 

FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE —A 
film showing that peacetime opportuni- 
ties still abound in this land as indus- 
trial science continues to create new 
possibilities, new industries and new 
jobs. One reel, sound, free loan from 


Department of Public Relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


GLOBAL AIR ROUTES — The prob- 
lems of postwar air control and the 
need for an international air code if 
rivalry between great powers is to be 
prevented are graphically presented in 
this 16 mm. sound film. A new type of 
animated air map is used to follow the 
routes travelled by war-trained pilots 
of the United Nations. For sale or 
rental from National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS —A 
complete course in “Match Stick” car- 
tooning is offered in this series, includ- 
ing the following films: “Figures” (2 
reels); “Heads and Expressions” (2 
reels); “Animals” (2 reels); “Action” 
(1 reel); “Hands, Feet, Clothing and 
Drapes” (2 reels); “Composition and 
Story” (1 reel). Study guides are avail- 
able with the films which can be ob- 
tained in 16 mm. sound and silent and 
in film strips. For rental or sale from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

KING COTTON — The many new in- 
dustrial uses for cotton are bringing 
this product back to its place in the 
sun. The development of the cotton gin 
from Eli Whitney’s first crude model to 
the gigantic modern of today is 
traced. Description of the many uses of 
cotton fibres today. Two reels, sound, 
free loan from Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

MAGIC IN THE AIR — An explana- 
tion of the basic principles of television, 
taking the audience behind the scenes 
of television studios at Radio City and 
showing the construction of the sender 
and the receiver. Animated diagrams 
help clarify the basic principles of the 
process. One reel, sound, free loan from 
Department of Public Relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New Yerk 19, N. Y. 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER — An excel- 
lent film, leading to understanding of 
the vital role of the Negro in our de- 
mocracy. The contribution of the Negro 
from the foundations of our nation to 
his role in the present war. Four reels, 
sound, free from Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., or from 
local OWI distributor. 

ORIGIN OF MATHEMATICS — Evo- 
lution of mathematical symbols and 
processes employed by succession of 
ancient peoples — cave dwellers, Egyp-. 
tians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Indians, One reel, sound, for 
sale or rental from Bell & Howell, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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another helpful series of 


” CORONET 


Scene from the first Picture Story 
“China's Home Front” 





THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS 


“China's Home Front"—vividly presents the agriculture, 
commerce, industry and home life of our courageous far- 
eastern ally. To be released in October. 


“Miracle of Moscow”—presents the inside story of the 
organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. 


“*Glass"’—(in glorious technicolor)— portrays the history of 
glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be 
announced later. 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLIDEFILMS (ices 200Picures) #222 


The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 
Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 
claim that it will be continued through the coming 
school year. 


This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, 
clubs and churches. 


The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., can be shown with any standard 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S.V.E. Projectors are 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight siidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the ‘‘Picture Story” cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9-185 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 
entire series. 
Copies of the Cononat Picture Story Reprints each month, 
ctober, 1944, through May, 1945, @ 1c a copy (minimum 
order of 25 copies per month). 
[_] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service: 


Organization. 
Address 
[Tt cn ninnvebatienadbeabenaeneens State 


_ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Kodachromes for Classrooms 


Colorful aids for classroom study of 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Latin America are found in the 1,328 
Kodachrome slides available from the 
Kime Kolor Pictures, 1823 East Mo- 
rada Place, Altadena, California. The 
2 x 2 inch slides project beautiful and 
historic spots on your screen, as well as 
presenting an insight into the lives of 
the many peoples of the Americas. A 
written manual based on research is 
provided with each group of slides. 
Additional information concerning in- 
spection sets and policies available from 
Kime Kolor Pictures. 


Professional Training in Radio 
The National Broadcasting Company 
is now cooperating with the Board of 
Education of the City of New York in 
developing the use of radio as an edu- 
cational medium. The plan is designed 
to experiment with the use of existing 
educational broadcasts by students and 
the creation of additional special radio 
programs supplementing classroom 
work, plus creation of appurtenances 








Let Your 
Pupils Watch 
“Democracy 
in 
Action” 
with 


AMERICA VOTES 
- 1944 - 


32-pages of complete information on the 
1944 presidential election—illustrated with 
maps, chorts and photos. 

Unbiased, informative—designed for classes 
me: 





History Problems of Democracy 
Econom ix Political Science 
Civics Soclology 


a ee ee 


in orders of 


25< per single copy. © or qese 


Use this coupon to order your copies! 








POSS SO SSS SAO eens 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE 9-18-44 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me copies of America 
Votes-1944, a non-partisan handbook of the 
1944 election 


l enclose $F Bill the School Board 
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School 
Address 








City... P.O. Zone No. State 
Help Your Students Assume 
Thelr Responsibilities as Future Citizens. 














News from the Audio-Visual Field 


tor specially talented students to ob- 
tain professional training in the funda- 
mentals of radio broadcasting. Brook- 
lyn Technical High School will be the 
proving ground with complete facili- 
ties of FM non-commercial educational 
station WNYC available for class use. 


coo ° ° 


Analyzing Program Preferences 
A report by Harrison B. Summers, 
Manager of Public Service, the Blue 
Network, to the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, explains in some detail 
the several factors which account for 
the rise and decline of radio programs 
in the public favor, and shows how 
these factors are taken into considera- 
tion in planning future radio program 
offerings. Present trends in program 
preferences are analyzed to illustrate 
the operation of these several factors 
and to provide a basis for predicting 
program trends after the war. Copies 
may be had upon request to the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, U. S 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


-_ o ° 


Equipment Boom Anticipated 


To assist both the manufacturers 
building and offering radio and sound 
equipment for schools and the school 
officials buying it, the U. S. Office of 
Education sponsored a conference dur- 
ing the summer on “Radio Equipment 
for School and College Use.” Current 
estimates indicate that schools, colleges, 
and universities will purchase, within 
a few years after the close of the war, 
radio and central sound equipment 
valued in excess of $20,000,000. Re- 
sults of the meeting are being placed 
before the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education for postwar planning. 


G.1. Joe Likes His Movies 


Figures released recently by the War 
Department reveal that during 1943, 
the Army Overseas Film _ Service, 
through 19 Exchanges, gave over 1400 
shows nightly — 369 features, 556 
shorts, 520 newsreels. Of the features, 
10% were war films, 18% had war 
background, 72% made no reference to 
war. (At home, newsreels were 89% 
war. ) 


Results of Visual Learning Guides 

“An experimental study of the use 
of Visual Learning Guides with ap- 
proximately 1,000 navy trainees re- 
vealed 26% better results when the 
Visual Learning Guides were used than 
when the films were used without 


them,” Dr. Don C. Rogers, assistant 


superintendent of Chicago Public 
Schools, recently declared in a speech 
at the Second Visual Education Insti- 
tute of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Rogers explained to the group of 
leading authorities on visual education 
that one of the principal difficulties in 
the use of educational sound films in 
the classroom is the idea in students’ 
minds that movies are merely enter- 
tainment. “The particular virtues of Vis- 
ual Learning Guides,” Dr. Rogers 
said, “are: they develop a program of 
purposeful showing of sound films — 
not to general groups but strictly for 
classroom learning — and they motivate 
the teacher and student toward more 
than one showing of the sound film.” 

In the two years since the Visual 
Learning Guides were first used in 
schools and colleges, war. worker train 
ing courses and classes for military per- 
sonnel, they have received the approval 
and recommendation of prominent 
leaders in ‘the visual education field. 
The guides are printed as four-page 
folders, presenting introductory mate- 
rial for the film and providing a test 
of 50 objective questions on facts 
gained from the film. 

Another recent recommendation tor 
increased use of training guides with 
scund films came from Walter Adams 
in his provocative and challenging ar- 
ticle, “Can Our Schools Teach the 
G. I. Way?” in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Mr. Adams laid stress on the 
speedy and efficient training of G. L.s 
through advanced use of visual aids. 
He states that the training guides util- 
ized by the military courses have done 
a great deal in increased understand- 
ing and retention of facts. 

A summary of the Second Visual 
Education Institute of the University 
of Wisconsin is available for $1.25 
from W. A. Wittich, Madison Public 
Schools, 351 West Wilson Street, Madi- 
son 3, Wisconsin. 


Training in Film Work 


Professional training for men and 
women in all branches of documentary 
film work, to prepare for the postwar 
demand for documentary films, will be 
given at the Institute of Film Tech- 
niques at the Evening Session of the 
College of the City of New York. Reg- 
istration will take place at the office, 
139th Street and Convent Avenue, 
Sept. 11 through 15, and Sept. 20, 21, 
22 and 25. The curriculum lists five 
courses: “Fundamentals of Film Pro- 
duction,” “The Experimental Studio,” 
“Advanced Workshop,” “Motion Picture 
Photography,” and “Motion Picture 
Editing.” 
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(Concluded from page 5-T) 


America in International Affairs; Sci- 
ence — Biological and Physical; Litera- 
ture — American Life and Ideals in Lit- 
erature Readings; Form and Function 
of Art in Society; Music in Relation to 
Human Experience; Philosophy and 
Religion — The Meaning and Value of 
Life; and Vocational Orientation. Bib- 
liographies are provided for each 
course. 

A Design for General Education for 
the Armed Forces is No. 18, Series I, 
of the American Council on Education 
Studies. It is paper bound and sells for 
for $1.25. Orders should be sent to 
the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Radio Course 


Starting this month, the School of 
Education of New York University will 
offer a course in radio for teachers and 
counsellors. The course will carry full 
academic credit toward graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. 

According to Dean E, George Payne, 
the course which is entitled “Radio as 
an Educational Medium,” is designed 
to acquaint teachers with the educa- 
tional possibilities of radio. “It will not 
be a ‘textbook’ course as much as a 
‘laboratory experiment’ in radio with 
the various network studios serving as 
the laboratory,” Dr. Payne stated. 
“Much of the time will be spent at re- 
hearsals and broadcasts where students 
will have the opportunity to see how a 
radio program is produced and to inter- 
view experts. Later they will apply 
what they learn to the writing and pro- 
duction of programs for the schools.” 

The class will meet weekly on Mon- 
days from 4:15 to 6 p.m. It will be 
under the direction of Miss Gretta 
Baker, radio script writer and director 
of educational programs for Scholastic 
Publications. - 


CONCERNING PAPER 


You may have noticed that the front 
cover of the student edition of the Sep- 
tember 11 issue was printed in four 
colors and on a whiter grade of paper 
than the inside pages, in contrast with 
the present issue, which is printed in 
two colors on the same stock as the in- 
side. This is due partly to cost of pro- 
duction, and partly to paper restrictions. 
Like all publications these days, Scho- 
lastic Magazines are strictly rationed in 
the consumption of paper by the War 
Production Board. For the present we 
cannot afford to publish four-color cov- 
ers on special stock more than once in 
four issues. The more of this stock we 
use, the less we would have available for 
our inside pages. The next special cover 
will be on the October 2 issue. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Division of Scholastic Magezines 


220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Please send me information and 
samples for the following 
groups of Visual Learning 
Guides: 
Social Studies 
Latin America 
Health Educati 
Vv ei ] T 1.3 
Science Studies 
—___Pre-Flight Training 


Pre-Inducti 
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70 IMPROVED LEARNING 


96 Visual Learning Guides 
To Increase Film Effectiveness in Your Classes 


Let These Visual Aids Help You Meet Today's Teaching Neede 
With Tomorrow’s Teaching Equipment! 


* Visual Learning Guides—What are they? 


The Guides are four-page folders prepared by the National 
Audio-Visual Council to accompany 16 mm. educational sound 
films of the U. S. Office of Education, Army and Navy and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. 


* Visual Learning Guides—Who uses them? 


They are successfully used in approximately 500 leading schools, 
war worker training courses and in classes for military personnél. 


* Visual Learning Guides—What do they cost? 


Only $1.45 per package, plus shipping charges, for each package 
of 50 student Guides and one jem me instruction sheet. 


EFFECTIVE—TIME-SAVING—INEXPENSIVE 


You'll find these teaching aids especiglly valuable during rushed 
— days, with film material and test questions ready for 
c 2 use. 


Write today for free samples of Guides in the following groups: 
Social Studies Vocational Training 
tin American Science Sub 
Health Education Pre-Flight 


raining 
Pre-Induction Training 





of effective teaching with Visval Learn- 
ing Guides. 

READINESS I$ CREATED. Stu- 
dents are prepared for materiel 
before film showing and con- 
sciously watch for important 
points. 


THREE STAGES 
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VISUAL IMAGES ARE RECALLED 
AND REINFORCED. The test on 
Pages 2 and 3 emphasizes 
essential matter and is a lasting 
record for future reference. 
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GUIDES BECOME A _  SPRING- 
BOARD FOR CONTINUING AC- 
TIVITY. Suggestions and refer- 
ences are incentive for eaddi- 


tional study. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 
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Address 











City 


State 
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Farry in the war there developed 
a tremendous need for tugs and power units 
to help speed delivery of supplies and equip- 
ment to millions of our fighting officers and 


men throughout the world. 
3 § 


In cooperation with the Army and Navy, 
our Chrysler Division, which had been build- 
ing marine engines for many years, developed 
a marine tractor and a harbor tug (called the 
“Sea Mule’). We built them quickly and in 
large quantities, both of which were very 
important to the armed forces—and at a sav- 
ing of $60,000,000 to American Taxpayers as 


compared to the cost of alternate equipment. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DESOTO 


How American Taxpayers Were Saved 


00,000,000 


on Harbor Tugs and Equipment 


BUY WAR BONDS 





WARTIME EARNINGS 
LESS THAN IN PEACETIME 


DURING 5 PRE-WAR YEARS before 
Pearl Harbor our earnings averaged 
514 cents per dollar received for all 
products. 
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DURING 1942-1943 — two 
complete years of war produc- 
tion — our earnings averaged 
only 2% cents per dollar received. 





56.8% PAID OUT TO OTHER COMPANIES 


More than half of all the money we have received 
on war production contracts—56.8%—we have 
passed along to more than 12,000 other com- 
panies, most of them small, for materials and 
services. 





CHRYSLER += AIRTEMP = AMPLEX 











